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THE WISCONSIN SLAVE CASE, 


NARRATIVE OF THE GLOVER RESCUE. 

From The Milwaukee Sentinel, Kb. 6. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Wis¬ 
consin, pronounced on Saturday last, discharging 
S. M. Booth and John Ryecraft, two citizens of 
this State, from the fine and imprisonment to 
which they had been sentenced by Judge Miller, 
after conviction, in the U. S. District Court, of 
alleged violation of the fugitive Slave Act, is a 
matter of too deep and serious import to be lightly 
passed over, or dismissed without further remark. 
Regarding that decision as fraught with important 
consequences to the great cause of Constitutional 
Rights and Human liberty—as setting up' a bar¬ 
rier’ against any further invasion of those rights 
by the grasping and domineering spirit of Slavery 
-—and as conferring immortal honour upon the 
Court which pronounced and the State whjch 
sustains this righteous judgment, we have thought 
the present a proper occasion to lay before our 
readers a succint narrative of the cause, the pro¬ 
gress aud the issue of the Glover Rescue Trials 
in this city. 

Early in March last, a negro, bruised, bleeding 
and manacled, was brought to this city, in custody 
Of Deputy U. S. Marshal Cotton, and lodged in 
our County jail. Ifi spite of the efforts of the 
United States officers to keep their secret, the fact 
speedily transpire^. The circumstances, too, at¬ 
tending the capture came out. As the story flew 
from mouth to mouth, the waves of popular excite¬ 
ment began to rise; and gathering groups on 
every corner attested the public interest in this 
novel ease. It was soon known that brutal and 
unnecessary violence had been used to arrest the 
man, upon the charge of being a slave, and it be¬ 
gan to be suspected that foul play would be em¬ 
ployed to complete what force had begun. Coun¬ 
sel were procured for the imprisoned fugitive, and 
a writ of habeas corpus applied for and obtained 
from the. Judge of the County Comb. The Sheriff’ 
made return to the writ that the prisoner was not 
in his custody. A secohd writ was then sued out 


square; a meeting was organized, speeches made, 
resolutions adopted pledging all present to stand 
by the writ of habeas corpus and the right of trial 
tty jury, and committees appointed to wait on the 
U. S. officers and learn whether they intended to 
obey the second writ and produce their prisoner. 
While the. excitement was at its height, a delega¬ 
tion, 100 strong, from Racine—whence the alleged 
slave had been forcibly abducted the previous 
night—arrived upon the ground, adding fuel to 
the fast-rising flame. At this critical juncture, 
too, came the report that the writ of habeas corpus 1 
would, not be obeyed, and the suspicion was 
Strengthened that the negro was to be carried 
back into slavery, as he bad been brought to the 
Milwaukee jail, by sheer force and without war¬ 
rant of Jaw. Then it was that, by an irresistible 
impulse, and without concert, or premeditation, a 
rush was made for the jail, the doors battered 
down, the prisoner released, placed in a wagon and 
hurried beyond the reach of pursuit, amid the 
applauding shouts of sympathizing, thousands. 

Such is the brief history of the rescue of the 
alleged fugitive slave Joshua Glover. The break¬ 
ing of the jail and the forcible release of Glover 
were offences in the eye of the law and in the esti¬ 
mation of the public. For these, as Mr. Tweedy 
well said, in bis speech at Young’s Hall, repara¬ 
tion was due to the State of Wisconsin, whose 
laws had been violated, and to the City of Mil¬ 
waukee, Whose peace had been broken; but it' 
was not the province of the Federal Government 
to enforce that reparation. Our own Courts and 
authorities were competent to the task. The 
Officers of the Federal Government however, 
assumed the initiative. Their first step was to, 
procure the arrest of S. M. Booth, accused of be¬ 
ing a ring-leader in the rescue, by a warrant from 
United States Commissioner Smith, An exami¬ 
nation followed, and Mi’. Booth was held to bail, 
to appear and answer the complaint at the next 
term of the United States Court. He gave bail, 
but shortly afterward was surrendered by his sure¬ 
ties, in order that a writ of habeas corpus might 
be sued out, in his behalf, before Judge Smith, off 
our State Supreme Court. The writ was granted, 
argument had upon it, and Mr. Booth discharged; 
the Jlidgc holding that the commitment was in¬ 
sufficient, and the Fugitive Slave Act itself, under 
which the proceeding was had, unconstitutional. 
These points were enforced in an able and elabo¬ 
rate opinion, which was extensively circulated 
through the public press. From this decision the 
U. S. Officers took an appeal to the full bench of 
the Supreme Court. That Court affirmed the 
decision ; all three Judges concurring in the order 
of discharge, though one of them, Judge Crawford, 
dissented as to that part of Judge Smith’s Opinion 
which held thq Fugitive -Slave Act to fee uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Meantime, the U. Sv-Distrint Court, Judge j 
Miller presiding, commenced its summer term at 
Madison, and the Grand Jury found indictments 
against Messrs. Booth, Ryecraft and others, for 
their participation in the rescue of Glover. Upon 
those indictments, and by order of the Judge, Mr. 
Booth was again arrested. He went to jail, and 
his counsel once more invoked the interposition of 
our State Supreme Court. It was denied, mainly 
upon the ground that "the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Court had attached,-and that comity required that 
the State .Court should not interfere until the 
Federal Court had heard the case and pronounced 
its judgment. Thereupon Mr. Booth gave bail to 
appear and stand Ms trial.' The fall term of the 
U. S. District Court came on. Mr. Booth was 
confined to his bed by severe illness, and his case 
went over. John Ryecraft, however, was tried 
under the indictment found against him in July, 
convicted, and sentence deferred. In January, 
the month just past, the U. S. Court again con¬ 
vened. The Grand Jury, carefully selected, found 
new bills of indictment against Mr. Booth (the old 
one having been abandoned) and several others. 
An attempt was made to quash the indictment, 
on the ground that the Grand Jury was impro¬ 
perly and ptifairly drawn. The motion for that 
purpose was overruled and the prisoner put upon 
his trial. The feeble hands of the U. S. District- 
Attorney were strengthened for the occasion by 
the employment of able counsel, whose zeal was 
stimulated by a liberal fee, as well as by personal 
and political antipathy toward the accused. Un¬ 
usual pains were taken to got a Jury whose opin¬ 
ions of the Fugitive $lave Act would not stand 
in the way of a conviction. The presiding Judge 
threw his official weight into the scales against 
the prisoner. 

The evidence showed that Mr. Booth had been 
ampng the most active in.getting up the meeting’ 
at the Court-House Square, had been prominent. 
in ail the proceeding’s then and thereabout, and 
had been in close proximity to the wagon ih which 
Glover was hurried out of the city. There was, 
however, not a particle of proof to connect him 
with the actual jail-breaking and jail delivery, or 
to show that he was one whit more guilty than 
any other of (the two or three thousand citizens. 
who “ countenanced ” and applauded the escape. 
But the Judge held that enough and more than 
enough had been proved to convict the defendant 
under the law, and of that law it was for him, and 
not the Jury, to judge. The Jury, fettered by 
the positive directions of the Court, and the ma¬ 
jority of them, as we believe, in the conscientious 
discharge of their supposed duty, found a verdict 
against the prisoner. Motions Were made in ar¬ 
rest of judgment, and for a new trial. The form 
of the indictment was challenged, the sufficiency 
of the proof disputed, and strong evidence offered 
that one, at least, of the jurors ted prejudged the 


case. But all in vain.. The Judge overruled the j 
1 motions, and hastened to pronounce sentence. 
Mr. Booth was condemned to’one month’s impri¬ 
sonment, $1,000 fine, and costs Of prosecution— 
$451 01; Mr. Ryecraft to $200 fine and ten 
days’imprisonment. Immediately after sentence, 
both prisoners were conducted to our County jail, 
and there confined. 

The news created a great sensation in this city, 

1 and, as it flew along the telegraph wires and sped 
through the mails, produced intense excitement 
; throughout the State. A public meeting, hastily 
called, but most numerously aud respectably at¬ 
tended, gave utterance to the outraged feeling of 
our city. The country, responded promptly and 
universally. Meantime,, the counsel of the pri¬ 
soners once more appealed for help to the Supreme 
Court of the State, and this time not in vain. A 
writ of habeas corpus was granted, and, in obedi¬ 
ence, to the summons, escorted by 2,0-00 of their 
feliow-eitizeus, the prisoners, in charge of the 
Sheriff) proceeded, on Monday week, to the Rail¬ 
road Depot, to take the cars for Madison. On 
Saturday last, they returned free men ! the Su¬ 
preme Court having discharged them from con¬ 
finement. Two of the Judges, Whitou and Smith, 
reiterated the opinions expressed by them in July 
last, as to the unconstitutiouality of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. The third, Crawford, adhering to his 
previous view of that question, concurred in the 
order of -discharge, on the ground that no offence, 
under that act, was charged in the indictment. 
The decision of the Court, therefore, was unani- 

So stands the case to-day—Messrs. Booth and' 
Ryecraft, by the fiat of our^ State Court, have 
been released from the fine and imprisonment to 
which the sentence of the Federal Court had sub-, 
jected them. The Fugitive Slave Act has again 
been pronounced unconstitutional and void by the 
Supreme tribunal of the State. The great writ 
of Liberty lias been sustained. The threatening 
surge of Slavery aggression has been stayed in its 
course. The birthright of Wisconsiu—youngest 
and fairest offspring of the immortal Ordinance of 
1*787—has been nobly vindicated. Slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, cannot 
and will not be tolerated within her borders,. 
Kidnapping finds no favour with her Courts, no 
.protection in her jails, no countenance among her 
people; Wisconsin is and will remain a free 
S tate; and while she claims no right-and cherishes 
uo desire to intermeddle in the domestic affairs of 
her sister sovereignties, she will at least assert and 
exercise, at all times and at every hazard, the 
power to protect her own citizens, and to maintain 
and defend, iia - all their integrity, the writ of 
Habeas Corpus and the right of trial by jury. 

OPINION OF JUSTICE SMITH. 

In the matter of the petition of, John Ryecraft for a, 

writ of Habeas Corpus, ana to be discharged from 

imprisonment; and in the matter of SKerman M. 

Booth. 

Tliq facts iu these two cases are essentially the 
same, and,-so far -as the, observations which I feel 
called upon to make may be uttered, they will be 
regarded as applying to both, and, therefore, ,for 
the sake of convenience, reference will be made to 
the petition of Ryecraft only. 

On the application of Sherman M. Booth, at 
the last term of this Court, for a writ of habeas 
corpus, no copy of the indictment was presented, 
but only a copy of -the warrant upon which he 
had been arrested, which recited merely that he 
had been indicted, under the Act of Congress of 
1850, for aiding the escape of one Joshua Glover, 
&e. This was an ordinary bench warrant, to 
bring in a defendant to answer to an indictment 
found in the United States District Court, and it 
appeared to us that we ought not (and, indeed, 
without an inspection of the indictment, we could 
not) interfere with the regular action of that 
Court, but were, bound to presume .that if the in¬ 
dictment, when at the proper time it should be 
brought, up for examination, failed to present a 
case of which that Court had jurisdiction, or S 
charged no offence at all, the Court in which it ' 
was formed would so decide, and that all such i 
questions were preliminarily within the proper ’ 
scope of the power of that Court. Rut now the j 
case is different; all those questions have been 
properly urged, and without avail; and the peti¬ 
tioner comes before us and shows, by the return 
of the officer, that he has been pressed on to a 
conviction and sentenced to imprisonment, and is 
now actually imprisoned, within this 1 -State, and 
that the sole authority therefor js a transcript of 
the record of such conviction. 

The first, the fundamental question which the 
case presents is : Has'this Court the power to in¬ 
quire into the legality of the authority by which 1 
the prisoner is held I 

It seems to me that -the solution to this question 
is to be found in a few simple, elementary proposi¬ 
tions) which require little or no proof or argument, 
to stistain them. 

It is the duty of Government to protect and 
secure the rights Of the citizen, among which is' 
the right to liberty. 

The duty of the Government is to be measured 
only by the extent of the individual right, and it 
is bound to provide means adequate to the end in 

If the Government be complex, the means may' 
be distributed and the obligations of duty divided, 
but not so as to fall short of the object to fee 
accomplished. 

Ours is a complex system, with distributed 
powers to bach of its parts, hut all its parts con¬ 
stituting an entire sovereignty, and so, of course; 
in, duty bound, as a whole,- to furnish complete 
protection. 

Whatever powers and duties are not delegated 
or assigned to one department or branch -of the 
entire sovereignty, must remain in the other. 

If the one be made up of delegated add the 
other of reserved powers, the duties assigned to 
the former can only be coextensive with the 
powers delegated, and the duties of the latter 
must bo commensurate with the powers, reserved, 
and those powers adequate to every emergency 
not within the scope of the former. 

The Federal Government is one of delegated 
powers, the State Government one of reserved 
powers; the former competent to act only within 
its prescribed boundary; the latter exercising all 
the functions of sovereignty which (have not been 
delegated to the former. 

The power to guard and protect the individual 
liberty of the citizen is one of the powers reserved 
to the States. It was never granted to the Fede¬ 
ral Government (except in a very few prescribed 
cases which have no bearing upon the present 
inquiry), has never been claimed for it, but always 
Conceded to the States. 

If, therefore, it is the duty of the-State to guard 
the individual liberty of its citizens, it must neces¬ 
sarily have the right and the power to inquire into 
any authority by which that liberty is attempted 
to be taken away. But the power to inquire in¬ 
cludes the power to decide. The light to demand 
by what authority such imprisonment is attempted 
implies the obligation of the person imprisoning 
to respond. The right to demand such authority 
on the one hand implies 1 on the other the duty to 
exhibit it. 

Again, the States have delegated to the Federal 
Government the power to imprison its citizens, in 
certain cases, hut in none other. -So far, then, as 
that Government acts upon the power thus dele- 
gatedj the States cannot interfere to protect its 
citizens; but in every other case, they not only 
have the power, but it is their solemn duty to in¬ 
terpose their authority. As the power by which 1 
the Federal Government can imprison is a dole-: 
gated power, it is hound to show, in every case 
Where it imprisons, that it is acting upon some 
power delegated. It must fee “ nominated in tin; 
bond.” 

The Constitution of the United States is the j 
deed of grant, expressed by written charter, of all j 
the powers delegated to the Federal Government. J 
The States severally retain all else of sovereignty, 
limited only by thelotal Constitutions prescribed' 
by the people of each. 

Therefore, to me it is plain that when the 
Federal Government attempts to act in a given 
case, it is bound to exhibit a case within its pre¬ 
scribed powers ; for, Were it otherwise, it would 
involve the assumption of inherent powers, and 
transcend its charter. 

As the States delegated, and the Federal 
Government took power, the latter is, at all times, 
answerable to the former, and may be required to ’j 
exhibit the deed by which it claims to do, or re¬ 
fuses to perform, any given act, when so required 
by the primary original authority, 1 


In the Constitution of the United States, sound 
policy required, the incorporation of a function by 
which the Government, thus created, might, be 
such in fact, and hence be enabled to act upon 
individuals in all of the creative constituent sove¬ 
reignties. This could only be aecompiished by 
the creation of a judicial department, supreme and 
independent within its proscribed sphere, whose 
process, should extend to every citizen. But in 
giving up this vital element of sovereignty, the 
States carefully guarded it, hedged it about with 
provisions which it was supposed were impassable. 
They prescribe its extent in words most carefully 
selected/whose import could scarcely be mistaken, 
and beyond Which it was supposed no venturesome 
mind would rush. “The judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws and treaties made, or 
which shall, be made under their, authority,” &c. 
The words “ extend to ” might,, perhaps, upon the 
theory of liberal construction, be held to be exclu¬ 
sive in -their import, were it not for another -pro¬ 
vision of that instrument which will be presently 
noticed. But the very selection of the words 
“ extended to,” when we consider the extreme 
caution observed by the members of the Conyeh- 
tion wMch framed the Constitution, ought to ad¬ 
monish us against a rash assumption of exclusive 
jurisdiction. That which merely extends to a 
particular subject, or class of subjects, cannot, 
upon any legitimate mode of interpretation,--be 
considered as comprising the whole of such class 
to the exclusion of every other power. Several 
powers may extend to a given class of subjects. 
But one can comprehend them all. The extension 
of a power to a subject by no means merges it 
exclusively within sueli power. 

But we are relieved from the necessity of criti¬ 
cism upon these words, by another provision off 
the same instrument, in the following words: 

“ This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made under the authori¬ 
ties of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the Judges of every State shall 
be bound thereby,” &c. 

Here is a distinct recognition of the power and 
duty of State Judges to decide upon and to con¬ 
form to all the requirements of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution,'and the “laws made in pursuance there¬ 
of.” If the terms “ extend to,” in a former pro¬ 
vision, were intended to be exclusive, and to vest 
sole and ultimate power in the Federal Courts and 
Judges, why should the obligation pf construction, 
obedience and conformity be imposed upon State 
J udges ? Why are the Constitution and tbe laws 
of the United States, " made in.pursuance thereof,” 
made the law of every State, and the State Judges 
bound thereby, unless those subjects were ad¬ 
dressed to the judicial mind aud conscience of 
those officers'? And why that careful phrase, 
when addressed to State Judges, “ the laws of the 
United States, made in pursuance thereof,” unless 
those officers-were required to determine whether 
or not the laws of the United -States were made 
in pursuance thereof? 

It seems to me that here is an express recogni¬ 
tion pf the judicial power of the States, as extend¬ 
ing to all laws of the United 'States, and a requi¬ 
sition of obedience - off the part of State Judges tp 
all the laws of the United States, provided they 
are made in pursuance o'f the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This view is strongly fortified by the historical 
- fact that various attempts were made to create 
• and establish one ultimate, sole tribunal, which 
[should finally decide upon all questions which 
[might arise in the course of Federal and State 
! Administration, in regard to the exercise or claim 
;of delegated powers in the Federal Government, 
on the one hand, or reserved powers in the States 
(•on the other. 

I But the project was found to be impracticable 
in the then posture of affairs, and the attempt-was 
'abandoned ; the Convention preferring- rather to 
1 incur the hazard of collision, trusting to the good 
(sense, patriotism and forbearance of the two 
[Governments, and the people, to meet and provide 
for Such emergencies as they might arise, than to 
‘create one sole, ultimate tribunal, which might 
{either abstract'from and destroy the efficiency of 
'the, one' Or absorb all the .powers Of the other ; 
(leave the one a mere league, or the other mere 
■dependent colonies of a consolidated Government, 
accordingly as direction or bias- might chance to 
'be given it by temporary exigencies incident to 
the commencement of a new and untried system. 

It is clear* therefore, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment can only operate within the prescribed 
[sphere marked out by the Constitution of the 
{United States; that, that Government is at all 
-times answerable to the States, so far as to bring 
’their, action within the charter ; that the judicial 
'power of the Union is as much circumscribed by 
the Constitution as every other department of the 
[Federal Government; that an Act of Congress 
without the Constitutional sphere would be no 
[law; that a judicial determination without the 
■’Constitutional sphere would be no judgment, sen¬ 
tence, or decree; that of ti e acts of Congress the 
(State Judiciary are bound to judge, whenever they 
[are brought before it, so as to ascertain whether 
jsnch acts are made in pursuance “ of that Oonsti- 


ment the guardianship pf the liberties of their 
■people. In a few carefully specified instances, 
■they delegated to the Federal Government the 
power to punish, and so far, and so far only, with¬ 
drew their protection. In all else they reserved 
(the power and continued the obligation and duty 
Upon themselves to secure the rights of their citi- 
Izens, declared to be inalienable, viz.: “ life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

it will readily be conceded that the provision 
which the people have made in their government, 
for the protection of these rights in them indivi¬ 
dually, is found in the Judicial department. That 
is the arm-of sovereignty which they invoke when 
these rights are individually invaded. Every 
citizen has the right to appeal to the fundamental 
character of both sovereignties to which he is 
[subject, to the validity of the authority by which 
his right to liberty is denied. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the power which he has the right to in¬ 
voke in his behalf must possess the right to inquire 
into the conformity of the authority set up over 
his natural rights with the fundamental law. As 
the State Judiciary is the only power to which 
the guardianship of individual liberty is intrusted, 
it follows that it must have the right to inquire 
onto such conformity. 

It would seem obvious that this power to in¬ 
quire has never been surrendered by the States. 
It is reserved to them and-the people thereof. 
Hence it is original in the States. If original, 
[then the appropriate means and instrumentalities 
incident to its exercise are alike reserved and 
‘original. Among such instrumentalities, the writ 
of habeas corpus is especially recognised in the 
Federal Constitution, and a positive inhibition 
upon the power of Congress to interfere with its 
scope and functions, except in specified cases, ,is 
carefully inserted. As if it were not enough to 
restrict the Federal Government to the specifically 
delegated powers, bnt to render the power of the 
■States more conspicuous, certain and efficacious, 
for the protection of individual liberty, all power 
on the part of Congress to suspend, even, the 
benefits of the writ of habeaB corpus is expressly 
denied. 

Therefore, so far as the proceeding under this 
writ is concerned, it is original, and, from the ne¬ 
cessity of the case, the jurisdiction of it is original 
: in the States; and as Congress cannot suspend its 
benefits, it cannot abridge the power and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the State judiciary ; it follows that it can 
grant to no one exemption from the obligation of 
[obedience to its mandates. And it as clearly fol¬ 
lows that every individual within the States, no 
matter by wbat authority he may claim to act, 
is bound to obey the writ, because no power on 
earth can absolve him from his obligation of obe¬ 
dience. 

It is sometimes said that this writ is in the na¬ 
ture of a writ pf error, to review the proceedings 
of an inferior court or magistrate. This is some¬ 
times true. But, without stopping here to inquire 
whether, lor the purposes of this writ, (he inferior 
United States Courts be or be not inferior to 
State authority, as regards the office of the writ 
in a proceeding like this, it can hardly partake of 
the nature of a writ of error. Every sovereign 
power has a right to inquire into the condition of 
its subjects, and the-authority cr causes of their 
imprisonment. This writ is the appropriate 
means of such inquiry. When the State uses it 
to inquire whether the citizen ia imprisoned by 


virtue of a power which it has ’delegated to an¬ 
other Government,„it does not bring the proceed¬ 
ings of that Government into review; it only 
seeks to inquire whether the case falls within its 
own reserved powers. If within the-scope of the 
former, it yields to the paramount, authority which 
it has helped to vest. If not, it disposes of the 
subject matter according to its own forms of pro¬ 
cedure. 

The obligations of the State and Federal Go¬ 
vernments are herein perceived to be mutual add 
reciprocal. The one to abstain from interference, 
whenever it perceives the subject matter to be 
within the attached jurisdiction (of the other, and 
that other to show that the authority which it 
claims to exercise ia within the powers delegated, 
and which it may rightfully exercise. There is 
little danger of troublesome collision so long as 
each shall he willing to mensnr# its- functions by 
the standard created by tlie ultimate source of at! 
power. But if, to avoid collisiffii, an absolute un¬ 
questioning submission on the ffiie hand is requi¬ 
site, and.on the other a perfectjjtnmunity to claim 
and usurp ali power, and to befthe sole and ulti- 
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source of all power, the peoplejhemselves, whose 
judgments and decress are maA-and pronounced 
by the peaceful and constilntaKal means, which 
they had the wisdom and foresight to provide in 
the organization of t.he Govcrjuieot. Collisions 
of this kind are by uo means now in this Govern¬ 
ment. They have occurred from time to time, as 
the Supposed exigencies of the q&uutry have called 
into exercise new powers, or segued to require the 
adoption of new measures. Rut such collisions 
have, all along our history, founip their appropriate 
remedy, in the awakening of inquiry, in a recur¬ 
rence to primary and fundamental principles, and 
in a return to the constitutionai|spnere. And so 
it will ever be, until one or thf other shall rashly 
and madly rush on to' extremipes in defiance of 
constitutional remedies. 

The State Judges and Coprts arc as much 
bound to support the Consti&tion and. laws of 
the United States as are the J|ederal Courts and 
Judges. I cannot yield to tl® assumption that 
the former will be less mindfulipf their oaths and 
obligations than the latter, tbfugh I can readily 
perceive why the State Judgm may be naturally 
more mindful of the exact lie of demarkation 
between the delegated and reihrve'd powers, be¬ 
cause they are under the additional obligation to 
support the Constitution and fights of the State. 

If these views be correct, hof stands the present 
case? It is clearly our dutyfo grant this writ, 
to inquire into the cause of tlfe prisoners’ capture 
and detention. The return ofiithe respondent sets 


out such cause. Our next duty is to Inquire into 
.this return, in order to ascertain whether the pri- 
soneris held by virtue of any legal authority. It 
will be conceded that the only rightful authority 
by which he can be imprisoned must be exercised 
'either by the Government of this State or by that, 
of the United States. No other earthly power 
can rightfully interfere with his right to liberty. 
But it is conceded that he is pot held by the au¬ 
thority of this State. The |ext step in the in- 
toji|ry is to ascertain whethefjhe is held by any 
(constitutional authority of tl£ Federal Govern¬ 
ment. ' Whatever such anthdtfty may be, to be 
of any validity whatever, it, giust cleariy appear 
to be within powers delegated by tbe Constitu¬ 
tion and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof. Any other power attempted 
to.be exercised by any department of the Federal 
Government would be a manifest usurpation, and 
of no binding validity. Tbe National Conven¬ 
tion that framed tbe Constittuiun was exceedingly 
cautious about conferring 4’immal jurisdiction 
upon the National Government; so much so, that 
an enumeration of the crimes for which punish¬ 
ment could be provided warfare fully made. Oon- 
gnv*s lias, ho'.ri.vt r, provi.l t Hr lhi> definition nnd 
punishment of numerous other crimes and offences, 
as necessarily incident to the due execution of 
mowers expressly granted, But all agree that the 
Federal.Courts can exercise no criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion, except in cases specifically presented by.act 
of Congress. 

Every act of Congress must be conformable to 
tbe Constitution ; that is, either the exercise of 
■some power expressly granted or necessary to the 
execution of some express power. 

I have, on another occasion, attempted to show 
that the act of Congress, approved September 18, 
1850, commonly called the Fugitive Slave Act, 
was not Within the constitutional power of Con- 
jgress. I have no time now to enlarge upon the 
views there represented. But I may be permitted 
to say that, after careful research, and much re¬ 
flection, I have not been able to perceive any rea¬ 
son to recede from the positions then taken, but, 
on tbe contrary, it is clear to my mind that the 
contrary doctrine is dangerous to the sovereignty 
and independence of the States, destructive to the 
peace and harmony of the Union, and ultimately 
subversive of the very end and aim contemplated 
'by that, enactment. I cannot discharge my duty 
without again affirming the conclusions to which 
I then arrived. I cannot hang my conscience 
“upon the suggestions- or opinions dictated by the 
Conscience Of others. They must judge and act 
for themselves; So must I. I must be faithful 
to my trust, as others, doubtless, are to theirs. 
(But, believing, as. I do, that Congress had no 
power to pass the act of 1850, that the duties and 
obligations deebred by the Constitution in that 
respect, by the 3d clause of Sec. 2, of Act 4 of 
the Constitution, were imposed upon the States, 
and all power in relation thereto reserved to the 
States and the people, I am compelled to hold 
that, the act is unconstitutional and void, and can 
confer no authority upon tbe Federal Courts. 

This doctrine goes to the jurisdiction of the 
Court which attempted to try and sentence this 
petitioner, which jurisdiction is always subject to 
inquiry and decision in any other Court in which 
its proceedings may come in question, collaterally 
or otherwise. This is true of Courts of general 
original jurisdiction, and much more is it true in 
regard to the jurisdiction of Courts of inferior 
special and limited jurisdiction. 

The 2d -clause of the 9th section of the 1st 
article of the Constitution of the United States 
provides: “ The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in case 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re¬ 
quire it.” The insertion of this clause in the 
Constitution cleariy indicates the extreme caution 
which was exercised by the members of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, and also the apprehension 
which they felt lest the power of the States might 
prove too much for that of the Federal Govern-' 
ment. While, on the one hand, they obviously 
intended to leave to the State Governments the 
jurisdiction and control of this high prerogative 
writ, in all ordinary circumstances, and on all 
ordinary occasions, on the other they granted to 
[Congress the power to suspend its privileges when¬ 
ever they should manifest an open rebellion against 
the Federal authority, or an invasion of the na¬ 
tional or State territory. The suspension of the 
privileges of the writ, here referred to, could not 
be held as applying only to the power of the 
United States Courts to issue it, because such 
power could be made to extend to but few eases, 
and, more palpably, because it could hardly be 
conceived that the national Judiciary would ever 
be found disposed to use the writ in aid of the 
(subversion of the very authority upon the exist¬ 
ence of which their own functions depended. 
Hence it is apparent that the inhibition and the 
exceptions therefrom have reference to the State 
’functionaries, and the clause must be regarded as 
restrictive upon the power of Congress to inter¬ 
fere with the authority of the State Judges to 
issue, hear and determine the writ. 

This clause, then, may be regarded in two 
aspects, the one as an express reservation to the 
States of the power and jurisdiction over the writ 
of habeas corpus, in all cases whatsoever, except 
in cases of rebellion or invasion, when the public 
safety might require its suspension, and in such 
cases as an absolute grant of power to the Con¬ 
gress to suspend its privileges. But these cases- 
must be declared by Congress before any suspen¬ 
sion can be ordered. All this goes to show that 
the framers of the Constitution not only recog¬ 
nised in the States the general absolute control 
of the writ, but, by the provisions cited, absolutely 
required obedience to it, on all occasions, and by 
all persons and functionaries, whether State or 
Federal, unless Congress should declare the exist¬ 
ence of the emergencies wherein it might and 
should suspend its privileges. 

In view of this remarkable provision of the 


I Constitution, it, ig not a littfe surprising that a 
! claim is lately,set up in behalf of Federal Qffieers, 

| even - of the lowest grade, of entire immunity 
ifrom any obligation, to regard tbo writ when 
emanating from State authority, and that juris- 
- diction.of this writ is pertly questioned by inferior 
ministerial officers, even when issued from the 
[ highest t'ribunat.of a,'sovereign State,. However 
regardless a people may be of encroachments upon 
the power to which alone they have confided their 
liberties, it would seem that such pretensions, 
from such sources, could hardly fail to invite in¬ 
quiry in regard not only to the rights of sove¬ 
reignty originally reserved, but in regard to what 
yet remain, not yet frittered away by thoughtless 
acquiescence on the one hand, or voluntary sur¬ 
render on the other. 

But it seems t'o me unnecessary to pursue this 
subject further. The whole-tenor and scope of 
the Federal Constitution indicate most clearly 
that the State Judges, and, indeed, all State of¬ 
ficers, are essential to its maintenance and sup¬ 
port, and accordingly the very last clause in the 
instrument requires such officers to be bound by 
oath -or affirmation to support it. Yet, the course 
1 of reasoning sometimes resorted to, in order to 
(oust tbe State Judiciary of jurisdiction of a con¬ 
stitutional question, is based upon the assumption 
that State Judges must necessarily be reckless of 
such obligation, and that Oddity to official duty 
is only to be expected from Federal ofefirs. But. 

[ this assumption goes too far. It is a weapon with 
a double edge. The same hypothesis presupposes 
that Federal Judges are utterly unmindful of the 1 
. restriction which the Constitution imposes upon 
Federal power, and that they are willing, for the 
sake of “ uniformity," to administer all power, 
both State and National. Neither assumption is 
true. The earnest desire of all is, to ascertain the 
true line of duty, and to act accordingly. 

That errors upon both sides must necessarily 
be committed, is only admitting that the agencies 
'by which each Government is administered are 
human. But those who suppose that error upon 
[the one side or the other must necessarily lead to 
insurrection, revolution and anarchy, have studied 
[the temper of our people and officers to little pur¬ 
pose. Time, reason, reflection, discussion, for¬ 
bearance, patriotism, will now, as they, have done 
heretofore, prove that the wisdom and intelligence 
of parties interested, and especially of the ulti- 
j;mate authority, will be found competent, to tbe 
(emergencies which call for their exercise, and 
equal to the fortune which may put them'to the- 
'test. 

I agree fully with the course of reasoning of 
my brother Crawford, upon the second branch of 
(this ease, viz., that the record of conviction here 
[returned does not show an offence within the juris- 
.dictiori of the Federal Court, even admitting the 
(Act of 1850 to be constitutional; and even on 
that ground alone I Should agree to discharge thp, 
{prisoner. I am permitted and desire to. adopt his 
(course of reasoning jq ’ this respect, which is so 
'clear and conclusive that further suggestions 
■would be entirely superfluous. I will only say 
[that whatever the Congress may have designed 
! by the 7th section 'of the Act of 1850, such design 
can only be discovered from the words Of the 
statute. If they , failed to designate the offence as 
'they intended to 'do, their defect cannot be sup¬ 
plied by aiiy’ legislation of a judicial tribunal. By 
'their own language m'fist their enactment' be con- 
sstrned; and iff their intentions maybe thwarted in 
consequence of a failure accurately to express 
■them, Congress, has the same power to amend that 
(it had originally to enact the statute. 

I have (teemed it aiy duty on this occasion to 
express my views upon a question which I deem 
vital to the system on which our Government is 
(based. The foundation of my action is broader 
'and deeper than the mere purport of the indict- 
[nient, though that alone wonrd he sufficient for 
jthe present emergeifeies. 

But,Hie qaeaUon suggests, and,indeed, upon the 
argument have been raised questions involving' 
the powers of the .Federal and.State Governments; 
(questions not confined to the particular subject 
matter of the Act of 1850, but- questions-pervad¬ 
ing the entire scope of the two Governments, in 
all of th'eif departments, upon other subjects which 
may, from time to time, arise. And firmly be¬ 
lieving that the beneficent designs of the Union 
can only be realized, and the Union itself only 
(preserved, by maintaining the independence and 
sovereignty of the States intact, in all respects 
(except where they have clearly delegated power, 
‘and by confining- the Federal Government to 
{powers clearly conferred, I have felt called upon 
to place my views upon our records, in order that 
I may discharge my full duty, and that my reasons 
[for the decision to which I have' been impelled 
may be fully known, and not misapprehended. 

OPINION OF JUSTICE CRAWFORD. 

In re thepetition qf John Ryecraft to be discharged from 
illegal imprisonment. 

Since the decision in the case of Sherman M. 
(Booth, which came before, us by certiorari, at the 
last Term of tMs O'onri;, I have taken occasion to 
review the opinion given by me in that ease, in 
order to discover whether I had erred iu any of 
the positions there assumed by me. 

That opinion was written during the active 
duties of a General Term, and without an oppor¬ 
tunity for very great deliberation. The result of 
my reexamination of that ease, however, has pro¬ 
duced no change in my views of it; and, so far as 
the questions then presented are involved in the 
disposition of the present case, I deem it only 
necessary to say that my opinion then given re- 
imams unchanged. 

The simple question which attracts my atten¬ 
tion in this case is, whether the District Court of 
{the United States for this District had jurisdic¬ 
tion of the offence of which this petitioner was 
convicted in that Court; because, if it had such 
’jurisdiction, it matters not how illegal, unjust or 
arbitrary the proceedings in that Court may have 
'been, nor how many errors may have been com¬ 
mitted upon the trial—if the Court had jurisdic¬ 
tion of the subject, and of the person charged, it 
is by no means my duty, as a judicial officer of 
this State, to revise the decision or correct the 
errors of that Court, in a case properly within its 
cognizance. That is the function of a superior 
Federal tribunal, if such revising power were 
provided or given, or deemed necessary, by Con¬ 
gress. 

The District Court of the United States for 
this District is a court of special or limited juris¬ 
diction. It can take cognizance of offences pun¬ 
ishable by tbe laws of the United States, and of 
such offences it has exclusive jurisdiction ; but it 
possesses no power to take cognizance of, or 
punish offences against, the laws of the State. 
Of these latter, the State tribunals have a juris¬ 
diction equally as exclusive as is the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Courts over offences provided for 
by the laws of Congress. It cannot be necessary 
to refer to authorities to sustain this position. 
It is a well-settled principle that Courts of in- 
jferior or limited jurisdiction, which do not proceed 
(according to the course, of the common law, but 
derive their special authority from statutory pro¬ 
visions, are confined strictly to the exercise of the 
power conferred upon them, and the facts neces¬ 
sary to give them jurisdiction must appear affirma¬ 
tively on the face of their proceedings, and cannot 
be presumed. 

It is not denied that this principle applies to 
all mere inferior tribunals, but that it extends to 
the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States lias been frequently denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In Kempe’s Lessee vs. Kennedy (5 Cranch, 
185),that Court held that “the Courts of the 
United States are all of limited jurisdiction, and 
these proceedings are erroneous if -the jurisdiction 
; be not shown upon them. Judgments rendered 
-in such cases may certainly be reversed, but this 
Court is not prepared to say that they are abso¬ 
lutely nullities which may be totally disregarded.” 
So, also, in McCormick vs. Sullivan (10 Wheat., 
199), the same Court, in speaking of the inferior 
Courts of the United States, say : “ They are all 
[of limited jurisdiction, but they are noton that 
account inferior Courts in the technical sense of 
those words, whose judgments, taken alone, are to 
be disregarded.” The same doctrine is illustrated 
and acted upon in ex'parte Tobias Watkins (3 
Peters, 19,3), and in Kennedy et al. vs. Georgia 
State Bant et al. (8 How., 586), and the basis of 
the rule must be found in that presumption of 
jurisdiction which the law raises—that the solemn 
adjudications of a Court of Record have been 
given in cases only in which it had power to act. 
This presumption certainly applies to all Courts 


of general jurisdiction, and, for the purp- ses of the. power of the 
present case, and in obedience to the decisions ol . ment before 
the Supreme Court already cited, we may apply judgment ,thei 
it to the District Court of the United States for 1 am entire 
this District; but if the record of a judgment or turned a gen 
proceeding iu that or any other Court whatever ment, the inti 
should come before us collaterally, and upon the tenec of the 


teneo of the District Court of I 
(would have been wholly uDwqrj’. 
had no jurisdiction to render any judgment in the iu that case, there would have been a conviction 
premises, we would not aud could not hesitate to for an offence within the power of the District 
disregard it; there the presumption in favour of Court to try, determine nnd punish. But 'the 
the validity of the proceedings ivotdd be destroyed, record which constitutes the mittimus before us 
and the judgment would have no force. Suppose, (shows that the indictment upon which this relator 
for instance, that a judgment record, coming from was tried contains oue count lor au offence within 
a Court of general jurisdiction, should disclose the ' the jurisdiction of the Court which tried him, and 
fact that without affording the defendant an op- [two.counts presenting .no crime for which a per- 
portunity to make a defence, aud without iu any (son could be tried in that Court. Upon the first 
manner citing him to appear, either by service of count there has been no convietion, and cousc- 
mesne process or otherwise, the Court had pro- queutly there can be no punishment; so, that the 
cedded ex parte, and rendered a judgment against sentence aud imprisonment of which the relator 
the defendant, surely we would be justified in now complains must be lor an alleged offence 
treating the proceedings as cotton non jiu/ice. beyond the control or cognizance of the Court 
Now, tbe return made by the Sheriff of Mil- which imposed that sentence, 
wankee County, in this case, contains a record of If, in the District Court, an indictment wove 
the proceedings in tbe Gistri«j| Court, in which presented, sonic of tbe counts of whjch charged a 
this relator was convicted aucjlsentenced, which violation of the revenue Jaws of the United States, 
not only takes away mere presumption, but incon- and other cViunts charged libel, or assault aud 
testibly shows that the District Court had no. battery, and upon trial a conviction were obtained 
[jurisdiction of the subject. qM^ Mpned. of iu the on the counts charging libel, or assault aud bal- 
(counts of the indictment upon Wkich hp was con- tery, would rd imprisonment on aucb a conviction, 
victcd; and if this position bo true, we may ap- where the chargeaif violating the United.States " 


propriptely use the -language, of Judge Evans, in revenue laws had not been sustained by the verdict, 
the case of Hill vs. Robertson (1 Strobliart’s Law be beyond the inquiry of this Court ? 

R., 1). “ It would be a waste of words to at- Would the conviction and sentence, in such a 
tempt to prove, that the proceeding's of a Court case, be the “ final judgment ” of a Court of com- 
of limited jurisdiction, iu a case clearly without petent criminal jurisdiction of the offence of w.hich 
its jurisdiction, are absolutely void, anil may be ; the party was convicted, or would the jmprlsoip 
so declared whenever tbe question is presented, ment consequeuton such aseutence be “ by virtue 
whether directly or collaterally.” -of process issued by any Court or Jndge of the 

The indictment upon which this relator was ; United States, in a case where such Court or 
tried and convicted iu the District Court con- Judge has exclusive jurisdiction ” ? I cannot 
tained three counts, the first of which may be con- , think so. 

-sidered as properly charging au offence, within the ' Whenever, iu a case like tbe present one, a writ, 
seventh section of the Act of Congress of Sept, of habeas corpus issues, directed to a Federal 
18,1850, known as the “ Fugitive Slave Law.” officer, and he makes a proper return, setting forth 
[The second and third counts, however, do not, ip (the cause or process by which the party is re- 
my opinion, set forth or charge an offence punisfr>- ["strained of Ms liberty or confined, I conceive it to 
[able by any statute of the United States, or of (be the duty and within the legitimate power of 
which the District Court has any jurisdiction this Court, or the officer before whom the writ is 
whatever. ! made returnable, to examine as well, the process 

I The relator was found guilty as charged, ju the by which, as the cause for which, the party is re¬ 
second and third counts of the indictment, but [strained or .imprisoned. If the process be such as 
was not conyicted of the offence charged; in the might be issued by the, tribunal or officer who 
first count, so that if the counts on which the con- (issued it, and . the cause or matter in which the 
Eviction took place do not show a case within the proceedings were taken be within the authority 
jurisdiction of the Court, the conviction and sen- or power or jurisdiction of the Court or officer, 
itence are not only unauthorized by law, but are then there is a’plain duty imposed upon the Court 
coram wnjudice. or officer who issued the writ of habeas corpus to 

The second count charges that “ John Ryecraft, remand the party; bnt if, on the contrary, the 
of, &c., at, &c., on, &c., knowingly and willfully, (process or warrant for the imprisonment lie un¬ 
did aid, abet and assist one Joshua Giopef to es- authorized, or the subject matter upon which the 
cape from the custody of, Chas. C. Collffy, then party has been deprived of his liberty be not 
and there being a deputy of the Marshal of the within the authority or cognizance of the Court 
United States for the District of Wisconsin, he, or officer who has assumed to act, then it is 
the said Joshua Glover, having been theretofore equally incumbent onus to discharge tbe party, 
apprehended by, aud then and there being in the ( The Constitution of this Stale (art. 1. sec. 8) 
custody of, the said Cotton,” &c. The couut then secures to every person withur.jhe State ( be pri- 
proceeds to recite the warrant by virtue of which vilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and the use 
said Glover was apprehended, and which had been of that writ is adapted to all caws of illegal re¬ 
issued bv the Hon. Andrew G. Milter, Judge of-straint or confinement. The Justices of this 
the District Court of the United States. From [Court, as well as judicial officers of the Slate, 
the recitals contained in the warrant, set forth in. [who are vested with the power of awarding this 
the indictment, we find that a complaint had been writ, would be recreant to the duty imposed upon 
made before Judge Miller, by a person claiming, [them, and to the trust imposed in them by the 
that said Glover owed service and labour to him, 1 people, if in any cascyof' illegal restraint, in which 
the claimant, according fo the Ia\ys of the State they have power to act, they hesitated to perform 
of Missouri, and that upon that complaint the (the requirements of the Constitution and laws of 
warrant had issued against Glover as a fugitive the State,- by using this writ as a means to sec 
slave. that no person within the boundaries of this Slate 

The third count is substantially the same as the sliaji be deprived of his personal liberty without 
-second, the principal difference being that it re- the authority of law. If this were not so, the 
cites the affidavit of the claimant as well as the utility of the writ of habeas corpus would not 
warrant issued by the District Judge. only be greatly invaded, but iu many instances it 

The intention, uo doubt, was to set forth in would become a name without a substance. It is 
each of these counts an offence within the seventh idle to say that the use of the writ to this extent 
-section of, the Act of‘1856 ;. but hi my view of mayJje-produc.tLve.tff.jlHnggrpus consequences, ci¬ 
thern,, they merely charge an aiding, abetting and. result in any serious collision between tTie-Uedefai 
assisting a person named Glover to escape from and the State officers. So feng as the funelionu- 
rthe custody of Mr. Cotton, a Deputy of ‘ the Mar- ries of these respective powers are true to tit ■>!>- 
\shal of tile United States. Who is this Glover -ligation and duties imposed upon them, so long as 
thus aided ? or, in other words, from the aver- they are careful not to transcend the limits and 
-meut’s and finding of the Grand jury, as set forth scope prescribed to them, there is no danger to 1 >e 
.in these counts, and not from the recitals of the apprehended. If either, indeed, should assume iu 
’affidavit and warrant therein, what is the kind of act in derogation of the prerogative of the other, 
person alleged; to have been aided ? For if it be a means of correcting the evil would be very nc- 
''not shown that hfe is within the description of cessary; but we are not without that convclivu. 
person the aiding in the escape of whom isde- An imwarran&ible infraction of the jurisdiction of 
dared to be an offence,,then, so far as the Act of the State tribunals by the Federal Courts would 
>1850 .is. concerned, these counts charge no offence, call forth an assertion of their prerogatives and 
The seventh section provides for the punishment power by the State Courts; and if iu this the 
of any person who shall knowingly and wilfully latter were wrong, a peaceful means of redress is 
l“ aid, abet and assist such person, so owing service affordered by a resort to the Court of dernier re- 
and labour as aforesetid, directly or indirectly, to- sprit—the Supreme Court of the United States— 
escape,” &c. whose decisions should and’ would be acquiesced 

N ow, it is not the aiding any person to escape iu by all parties, 
which is here provided for, but it is the aiding of Viewing this case as it is presented by the re- 
a person of a specified status or condition, to wit, turn, I am of the opinion that the relator is cn- 
oue who owes service or labour as aforesaid, and titled to be discharged from the custody of I lie 
-these words most, evidently refer back to the corm Sheriff of Milwaukee County, inasmuch as the 
mencemeut of the.sixth section, where we find the record of conviction and sentence from the Dis- 
person described as one “ held to service or labour trict Court of the United States for this District, 
in any State or Territory of the United States.” by which Ms imprisonment is sought to be justi- 
;This is the only reasonable construction winch I lied, presents uo conviction and sentence of an 
can place upon the language of this section, for offence which that Court has jurisdiction over, 
certainly the assisting of a person not owing On the argument of this case, the counsel lot- 
service or labour in any State or Territory would the relator insisted upon a distinct ground for the 
pot come within this section. Suppose a person, discharge. 

undoubtedly a free man, were in custody, on claim It was, that the Act of Sept. 18,1850, wasen- 
(under this law, and, without the use of any force tirqiy unconstitutional and void. A correct un- 
or violence, lie was assisted to escape, how could derstanding of the views of that question, taken 
it be said that the aid had been rendered to a and expressed by the several members of this 
person “ so- owing service and labour ” ? To con- Court at the last Term, would perhaps have ren- 
stitute an offence under this, as under any statute, dered it unnecessary to urge this point in the pce- 
every circumstance necessary to-an exact descrip- sent case. I need only remark that, upon this 
tion of the offence, as defined by the statute, must question, we each entertain the opinion then ex- 
be critically set forth, and the application of this pressed. 

rule to the counts of this indictment would re- The case of Sherman M. Booth, which was 
quire that the man Glover should have been de- argued and considered in connection with this case, 
scribed as a person owing- service or labour in is substantially disposed of in the foregmg- opinion, 
some State or Territory. By no principle of law The defect of jurisdiction in the United States 


we can infer, from the words used in these counts, 
that Glover owed service or labour—on the, con¬ 
trary, we are bound to suppose that Joshua Glover 
was equally as free as any other person. If he 
had been in the custody of the officer, for the 
violation of some other law of Congress than the 
Act of 1850, the aiding him to escape would not 

be an offence within that Act. But from the r .. ,, 

legitimate averments of these counts, I cannot find Rev b. J. May, ot Syracuse, after being in- 
a description of any offence for which Glover was J*®®**® “7 some very happy remarks trom Mr. 
in custody—and the gravamen of the charge is Ohver JoMlson, whjch are reported in the Tribune, 
merely that the relator aided Glover to escape S ave > 00 Tuesday evening last, the eleventh lec- 
t'rom the custody of the Deputy-Marshal Cotton, ture in the Anti-Slavery course, at the Tabernacle. 
which custody was by virtue of process. „ j °fr“ S( J“. sal . d y , , 

The twenty-second section of the act of Con- ' 1 he Abolitionists have often bad occasion to 
gress approved April 30,1790, defines the offence f eak m tones of sorrow and indignation ot the 
of resisting or obstructing officers of the United degeneracy ot the American Pulpit on the great 
States in the serving of process. The language ffoestton ot Human h reedom ; to mourn that, in 
of that Act is, “ obstruct, resist or oppose any high places of the Church (to use the lan- 
officer of the United States, in serving, or attempt- S ua S e of Coleridge), 


District Court is equally patent m his ease, and, 
therefore, I believe he is entitled to be released 
from imprisonment. 


REV. & J. MAY’ft LECTURE. 


ing to serve Or execute, any nriesne process or ‘ ‘ Tlie sw eet words 

warrants, or any rule oi^irder of any of the Courts 

-of the United States, &C. Are muttered o’er by men whose tones proclaim 

The distinction, in my judgment, between the How flat and wearisome they feel their trade 
ingredients of the offence of obstructing and kin- to denounce the hypocrisy of those 
dering an officer in the service of process under , Who h and Uidnap men . 
the Act of 1 4 90, and the offence of aiding, abetting - - Give thanks, and rob God a own afflicted poor ! 
and assisting a person in legal custody to escape Talk of Christ's glorious liberty, and then 

therefrom (if the latter be really declared to be an Bol t llarJ captive's door.’ 

offence), consists in this: that in the former some But, notwithstanding the general delinquency, 
active interference of the person charged is neces- there have always been a few members of the 
sarily involved, while in the latter tbe end or clerical profession who, in feee of popular obloquy 
object may be attained, tbe aid and assistance [and scorn, have dared to utter the whole counsel 
afforded, without any connection with or hindrance of God, whether men would hear or forbear. It 
of the officer or his process. A persou in passing is a clergyman of this class whom I have the 
beneath the window of a room in which a prisoner honour to introduce to you on tbe present occa- 
is confined, in custody of the Marshal, might cast sion; one who, in the eventful straggles of the 
a key through the open bars or casement, and last quarter of a century, has ever been faithful 
thereby enable tbe captive to withdraw the bolts to-the Anti-Slavery causa And I am very sure 
of his prison, and escape, but, although this would that when you have heard the lecture of this even- 
:be a grave offence, I apprehend it could not bring ing, yon will be ready to confess that, although 
the offender within the Act of 1790. It would we could not prevent the failure of our Banks, we 
be an aiding and abetting in an escape, but it have, at least, preserved the currency of this plat- 
could hardly be deemed an obstructing or hinder- form from depreciation." 
ing the officer in the service or execution of Mr. May’s subject was the history of the Ant i- 
process, . , , Slavery Movement in this country." which proved 

The mdictment preferred against the relator, to be very much the history of William Lloyd 
however, contained one count (the tot) which Garrison. Mr. May has the most exalted and 
Charged an offence within the jurisdiction of the enthusiastic notions of the character, services and 
District Court, and the question whether, mas- merit3 of Mr . Garrison, and it was reallv relresh- 
mnch as that Court had jurisdiction to try the iDg to hear a mme> umaU meotioaed wUh 
offence charged in the first count in the indict- cengure or qualifications, so lovingly and admir- 
ment, it did not thereby acquire a control of the ^gly pronounced and dwelt upon. Mr May was 
whole case and preclude any inquiry into its power very instructive ; and we regretted exceedirHv 
here, has engaged my attention. the smallness of Ms audience, which tbe badiie.4 

I am not, upon this writ of habeas corpus, in- of the night and the far end of the season suffi- 
quiring into a mere question of criminal pleadings ciently accounted for. Few people areacquainted 
—the Inquiry is one affecting the jurisdiction and with the history of the anti-slavery movement. 







The fact that it began at the South, in the Colo- who have read the account we have published of 
nization Society, and that lecturers first came from the proceedings of the Conference, know how far 
there, depicting the horrors of slavery, and call- this expectation of harmonious cooperation was 
ing on the North to come to the aid of the South justified, by the rejection of the resolution of con- j 
in exporting her free negroes, and diminishing the fidence in the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
numbers of her black population, is one utterly favour of a more general resolution of confidence 
forgotten by those who are now bidding the North in all American Abolitionists* which, in the cir- 
be silent on the subject. cumstances under which it was passed, We regard 

Mr. May stated one fact, bearing upon the as of no value whatever, 
policy of immediate emancipation, which is worth Of all the British friends of the American Anti- 
a thousand theoretical objections, viz.: that not Slavery Seciety present at the Conference, hy far 
a single instance can be adduced of a slave’s turn- the most distinguished for his services, talents, and 
ing his newly received freedom against his old eloquence, was Mr. George Thompson ; and it 
master. The laws of human nature ought to was naturally hoped by those with whom he had 
satisfy us that this would be so; but we are glad hitherto acted, that not only in private conference 
to have a careful man’s assertion that it is so. but in public discussion, none would be more 
The lecturer drew the attention of his audience active in watching over the interests of the Ame- 
to the gross inconsistency of the principles of our rican Society, and claiming for it that full recog- 
revolutionary fathers with their slaveholding prac- nition to which it is entitled. As we do not reside 
tices ; and after scourging Patrick Henry and in London, and were not present at the Conference, 
Thomas Jefferson for their brave words and their we were obliged to take our impressions from the 
cowardly customs, their “-Give me liberty or give newspapers, and from the letters of our eorrespon- 
me death,” with their purchase and enjoyment of dents and friends who attended. We cannot deny 
slave labour, went on, in a softened tone, to dispar- that the tenor of all the accounts we received from 
age Washington himself, as one whose slaveholding them (and we have the fullest confidence in the 
must, with the growth of correct sentiments, leave correctness of their statements) indicated very 
an ever-deepening shadow upon his resplendent great disappointment that Mr. Thompson not only 
name. All our love for the lecturer, and all our did not support the special resolution of sympathy 
interest in anti-slavery, could not keep down some with the American Anti-Slavery Society, but 
feelings of choking at this unnecessary slur upon that, by his potent example, he gave weight to the 
one whose services and character are so precious course recommended by the New Broad street 
in American hearts. Indeed, we distrust the wis- Committee. They did not think he showed that 
dom or justice of holding the men of other gene- zeal, heartiness and earnestness on behalf of the 
rations to the standard of our own. Men are to American Anti-Slavery Society, which all his 
be judged by their own light, not by ours, and antecedents entitled them to expect at his hands, 
there can be no pretence that slaveholding was as Possibly he acted as he thought best for the anti- 
sinful two generations back as it is now. “ If I slavery cause, and for the interests of the Ame- 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not rican Anti-Slavery Society. But the impression 
had sin,” said our Saviour, and, with Mr. May’s made upon the friends of that Society by his course 
notions of Mr. Garrison’s mission, as almost or at the Conference, was such as we have attempted 
quite divine, we do not see how he can fitly hold to describe. All this is faintly showed forth in 
those who lived in the ante-Garrisonian era amen- the published letters in the Advocate. We are 
able to the Garrisonian Gospel. This, however, under deep obligation to the anti-slavery cause; 
was to us only a small blemish, and evidently a and it is to George Thompson more than any 
beauty-spot in the eyes of the audience. other man we are bound to express our gratitude 

The lecturer’s opening comparison of the origin for the debt. We have never had a word of dif- 
of the anti-slavery cause with the rise of the ference with him! We honour the disinterested- 
Danube, starting in a spring in a nobleman’s ness, fidelity and moral courage which have so 
garden at Baden, was admirably carried out. It remarkably distinguished his anti-slavery career, 
formed a sort of musical theme, or key-note to But just in proportion to our admiration of his 
which he constantly and delicately referred, in an character and conduct, were our surprise and dis- 
artistic manner, all through the lecture, and which appointment on this occasion. Of his private 
finally grew into a flood of mild eloquence, as he labours with the Committee of the British and 
likened, in conclusion, the swell of the current, Foreign Anti-Slavery Society we could not speak, 
which had feebly begun in Garrison, but had for we knew nothing of them. Being now fur- 
gathered a hundred noble tributaries (whose names nished by him with the details, we gladly give 
were all mentioned) to the Mississippi, sweeping them publicity. That he trusts the New Broad 
away the dykes of the South, and bearing its re- street Committee, and has shaped his conduct in 
sistless fertility into the whole country. “ This agreement with that confidence, is highly proba- 
moral Mississippi,” the anti-slavery sentiment of ble, for he is of a generous and trusting nature, 
the North, was* destined, he said, to a triumph But the result is, that he made an impression on 
over Southern prejudice similar to that which the minds of many of his friends inconsistent with 
Northern water had over Southern plains. his former course, which it would have been won- 

We know no instance of the union of radical derl'ul if they had not noticed; but which Mr. 
notions, and uncompromising practices, with a Thompson has done far more than anybody else 
mild spirit and gentle manners, equal to that ex- to proclaim. We do not dispute his right to 
hibited by Mr. May. If he will let Washington adopt any course he may see fit to take or to re- 
alone, we will engage to thank him, should he commend ; but, on the other hand, he surely will 
think it his duty to box our ears in public. We not deny to others that right to canvass,the policy 
doubt not that the severity of the blow would and conduct of public men to which all prominent 
be accompanied with a smile, which would make individuals are liable in a free country. Nothing 
it easy to turn the other cheek. Our friend’s has preserved the American Anti-Slavery Society 
satire and severity are lined with tenderness, and in its purity and vigour, so much as the unswerv- 
resemble the ordinary kinds of anti-slavery wrath ing impartiality with which the course of all 
about as much as the blackness of the clouds anti-slavery labourers, no matter how distin- 
around the full moon resemble the blackness of guished, has been canvassed, censured, or ap- 
the thunder-storm. plauded ; and if there is to be any vitality in the 

Leaving out the first third of the lecture, which conduct of the cause in these countries, it must 
was too general to be interesting, we think the be by asserting a similar liberty, 
last two-thirds are eminently instructive, and ought It is exceedingly distasteful to us to appear in 
to be seen in print. a position of collision with Mr. Thompson. We 

Mr. May exhibited the first number of the know when differences of opinion arise, which 
Liberator —a very interesting and curious docu- have their origin in the varying reports and inter¬ 
ment. He read from it the passage in which Mr. pretations of spoken words, in shades of manner, 
Garrison announces his intention of being as in silence kept or silence broken, how difficult, 

“ rough as truth ” in his treatment of slavery—a how almost impossible it is to reconcile them by 
promise the public think him to have at least fully written explanations, particularly if anything like 
redeemed. recrimination enter in. If any man could give j 

“ ' ' ' ' - - guarantees by conscientious devotion, by a long 

In the last number of the Anti-Slavery Advocate course of labour and sacrifice in the anti-slavery 
we stated that the report then given of the pro- cause, Mr. Thompson is the man. But the more 
ceedings of the London Anti-Slavery Conference consistent a public man has been, the more will 
was mainly taken from the Empire newspaper, be expected from him, and the more narrowly his 
with the addition of some important speeches course will be ohserved; and it is vain for any 
which were much more amply reported for us by one to hope that any amount of past services can 
the speakers themselves. In the same number, in free him from criticism. Conscious of our own 
reference to a very short notice in the Empire of friendly feeling to Mr. Thompson ; always ready to 
a glowing eulogium pronounced by Mr. George confess our obligations to him through our anti- 
Thompson on the American Anti-Slavery So- slavery course, and to assert his fidelity to the 
ciety, we observed in a note that “ nojother report anti-slavery cause through temptations and diffi- 
of the Conference, amongst many which have culties which few could have withstood; fully 
reached us, makes any mention of the speech of aware how highly he is respected and esteemed by 
Mr. Thompson thus succinctly reported, nor of those whom we most respect and esteem ; we had 
any other allusion by him to the American Anti- much rather refrain from pursuing the subject, and 
Slavery Society.” This note is not satisfactory trust that Mr. Thompson will be satisfied with 
to Mr. Thompson, and Mr. F. W. Chesson has our present explanation.— Ibid. 

published a pamphlet about this and other pas- ■ . 

sages in the last number of the Advocate; which LETTER FROM REV. FRANCIS BISHOP. 

we give at full length m our present number. _ i 

The truth is, that we had no choice but to make To the Editor of The Anti-Slavery Advocate, 
some such statement. Until a few days ago, Dear Sie: I have received a printed letter 
when we received a copy of that speech of Mr. addressed to you by my friend Mr. Chesson, which, 
Thompson, cut from the Empire of January 13th, I suppose, will appear in your next number, corn- 
six weeks after it was delivered, we had never menting on my brief outline of the recent Anti- 
seen nor even heard of any other report of it. Slavery Conference in London, published in the 
None of our correspondents or informants (in- Advocate for the present month; upon which, much 
chiding persons of very different shades of opinion f I dislike mere personal controversies, I feel 


And a sense of justice to yourself compel me to 
add a few lines more. It waB with great surprise 
that I read in a published report of the discussion 
that took place on the amendment I proposed, 
that Mr. Thompson pronounced a “ glowing tri¬ 
bute ” to the American Anti-Slavery Society. I 
must say that I heard nothing ®f the kind. I Was 
eagerly looking out for such an outburst. I 
longed to hear it, as I had often heard it from bis 
eloquent lips before, and as I will hope I may 
often hear it yet again, but no sucl" 'grateful 
strains reached -my ears; had they done so, I 
should have been too glad and thankful to have 
omitted to aekowledge it in my brief record. It 
would certainly have been a fact which I would 
not willingly have left unchronicled.. I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, Francis Bishop. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR WILSON. 


We have just received an answer of Senator 
Wilson to a letter addressed to him by us two days 
since, and submit the correspondence to our friends 
and the public. If Senator Wilson’s emphatic 
response to our inquiries does not check the pro¬ 
gress of the enemies of the “ American party ” in 
their mischievous attempts to identify our party 
with Abolitionism, we underrate the intelligence 
of the people of the South. 

Opposed as Senator Wilson and all the North 
have been and now are to slavery, we may at least 
reiterate our former opinions on the subject, that 
the Southern States have less to fear from him 
than from those Forney atid Pierce democrats who 
resolved, at Columbus, Ohio, finally to eradicate 
slavery. We shall comment fully on this subject 
hereafter. * fe-A 

Washington, Feb. 17, 1855. 

Deak Sir : Referring you to my editorials for 
the last two weeks, I have to ask you how far I 
have correctly represented your views in my com-' 
ments upon your letter of 20th January, and the 
articles in the Boston Bee, which I have copied ? 
In other words, do you or not recognise the doc¬ 
trine of State rights, so far as to permit the seve¬ 
ral States to regulate the question of slavery in 
their own mode within their State limits ? Do 
you or not entertain the opinion that Congress 
has power to interfere with slavery in the States ? 
Do you or not recognise that “higher law ” doc¬ 
trine, which permits you as a Senator to disregard 
the binding obligations of the Constitution ? Does 
the “ American organization ” in Massachusetts 
embrace the question of slavery amongst .those 
for the regulation of which that organization was 
formed ? 

Your answer at your earliest convenience will 
oblige your obedient servant, 


Court by the counsel for the.boy were: 1st. Whe-. 
ther the case came within the Act of Assembly^ 
the penalty being for “ coming ” into the State, 
signifying the voluntary act of the party, which 
violation he could not be supposed to have exer¬ 
cised, as he was the servant of another ; 2d, that 
the case came within the exception of the statqte—‘ 
the mistress of the boy being in the State on a 
visit. The Court held that the case was not on^ 
within the meaning and intent of .tbe law, and the 
boy was discharged. Gfason, counsel for the 
State; Groomef'orlheboy— CecilWhig(Md.),Feb. 3. 

Legislative Hearing on Anti-Slavery Topics. 
—Messrs. Wendell Phillips, of Boston, Seth Webb, 
Jr., of Dedham, jnd John A. Andrew, of Hingham, 
yesterday afternoon addressed the Committee on 
Federal Relations, at the State House, in support 
of the various petitions asking for legislation to 
prevent the rendition of persons claimed as fugi¬ 
tive slaves, and to secure the trial by jury and the 
writ of habeas corpus for such persons. Their 
remarks were effective, eloquent, and, we thought, 
conclusive, giving great satisfaction to a large 
assembly. Mr. Webb designated the wants of the 
petitioners, to be an act restoring the writ of habeas 
corpus to every person claimed as a fugitive slave, 
substantially like the act of Vermont, and the bill 
introduced into the Massachusetts Senate in 1851, 
by Hon. J. T. Buckingham; an act giving to every 
person so claimed, trial by jury, with provisions 
for bail, for taking the poor debtor’s oath, and for 
appeal; an act forbidding Judges, any eivil magis¬ 
trates, or the military of the State, from acting in 
any way for the arrest or return of fugitive slaves ; 
an act forbidding the use of all the public buildings 
of Massachusetts, or the buildings of any incorpo¬ 
rated company (including railway depots and 
cars) from receiving any person claimed and held 
as a fugitive slave ; and, lastly, an act similar to 
that of Connecticut, punishing the crime of kid¬ 
napping or attempting to kidnap, with a fine of 
$5,000 and imprisonment in the State Prison for 
five years. 

A correspondent of the Salem Register adds the 
following to the above account: 

The Committee on Federal Relations, I think it 
was, gave a hearing to such as are desirous of 
getting a “ Personal Liberty Bill ” passed. A 
Southern slaveholder being present, was allowed 
to say what he chose on the subject of slavery, 
without any mark..of disrespect. It may be well 
for such as write about the absence Of mobs in the 
South, to consider whether there is any such free¬ 
dom of speech as this in any State where Slavery 
exists. The Southerner was followed in the dis¬ 
cussion by a runaway slave (Lewis Hayden), who 


Ifltianfll ^nti-Shwn) Staniiarir. 


Senate Chamber, Feb. 19, 1855. 

Dear Sir : My answer to your inquiries will be 
brief and explicit. 

1st. I fully recognise the doctrine of State rights j 
in its application to slavery, as well as to any 
other matter of public concern. 

The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, 
in the main, as I think, correctly set forth that 
doctrine. 

The whole subject of slavery within State 
limits should be left absolutely to State legislation. 

2d. My response to your second question is in¬ 
cluded in my answer to your first. I do not en¬ 
tertain the opinion that Congress has any power 
to interfere with slavery as it exists under State 

3d. Every man who believes in a God must ne¬ 
cessarily believe that there is a law paramount to 
all human law, and that this law is to be obeyed 
by men in public and private life, rather than any 
human law in conflict with it. But I see nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States, as I un¬ 
derstand the Constitution of the United States, 
which requires me, as a Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts, to do anything in conflict with the law of 
God. If I thought otherwise, I would not take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

4th. The American organization in Massachu¬ 
setts does not embrace the question of slavery 
among those for the regulation of which it was 
formed. 

The people of Massachusetts have fixed opinions, 
in which most of the members of that organiza¬ 
tion fully concur, against the support or allowance 
of slavery by national legislation. 

They entertain the most profound conviction 
that the harmony and repose of the country, and 
the highest interests of the mastei and the slave 
demand that the national government should be 
relieved from all connection with or responsibility 
for slavery, and that this disturbing question 
should be left to the people of the States where it 

While they do not seek to impose these convic¬ 
tions and opinions upon their fellow-citizens of 
other States, or to proscribe them for not fully 
! concurring in those convictidns and opinions, they 
will submit to no dictation or proscription from 
any body of men, or section of the country. 

I, as a Senator from Massachusetts, shall claim 
for the opinions of her people, all the freedom of 
utterance, and all the influence upon the action of 
Congress, and the administration of the govern¬ 
ment, which a Senator from Virginia can claim 
for the opinions of the people of the Ancient Domi¬ 
nion. Yours truly, Henry Wilson. 


None of our correspondents or informants (in- Advocate for the pi 
eluding persons of very different shades of opinion J 8 1 dislike men 
on anti-slavery matters) had given us to under- boand4 ° *! a £ e ° r 
stand that they heard such a speech. We have friend > a assertion, 


since heard of some who say that some such words c i inat ion to do justice to'Mr. Thompson,” and that 
were used; but until the actual speech itselt came it was a j so mai .ked hy a suppression of the truth. 
to hand, we had seen or heard ot nobody who re- Most eagerly did I read on to see upon what evi- 
ceived the impression which this speech of Mr. dence an animus of which I was so utterly uncon- 
Thompson’s, so clear, distinct and emphatic, is scious, and which was indeed so directly opposed 
calculated to make. We cannot but think there to all my feelings, could have been supposed to 
were some unfortunate circumstances of time, have influenced me ; and my surprise was not di¬ 
place or manner on the part of Mr. Thompson, or minished when I found that both charges were 
of absence or inattention on that of his hearers, made to rest upon my not having mentioned efr- 

,ma a w«h mM . „ M - to- 

stand the inUh Aserepmcy between hie u , letttr mentation. " Mr. Bishop,” he sips, 
printed speech, and then lmpiessions of it. u does not describe the circumstances under which 

For onr part, if we had had the speech at the the names of the American and American and 
time of our last publication, or had known where Foreign Anti-Slavery Societies were introduced 
to get it, we should have been only too glad to into the amended resolution which he saw; nor 
insert it in its proper place. No voice was so does he take the slightest notice of Mr. Thompson's 
much wished for, so much longed for, by the exertions in connection with them.” I certainly 
friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society at dia not, because I knew nothing whatever of them, 
the late London Conference, as 'that of George Mr. Thompson's call at the British and Foreign 
Thompson, and behold, just such a speech is here, Anti-Slavery office ; his interview with Mr Cha- 
takenLvn by a competent reporteHn the spot; ^wTs^V^ 
and certified as correct by the signature of the Mluti but ag the ori l resolution of the com . 
speaker. We consider the substance of this mittee . these things, which Mr. Chesson proceeds 
speech, and of those published specially in tbe to men tion, I now hear of for the first time. How 
last number of the Advocate, of more value than absurd, then, is it to charge me with suppressing 
most of the original report in the Empire; and the truth because I did not advert to them in my 
why these were selected for omission we do not letter! I do not see, moreover, that they have 
understand. any important bearing on the question. Had I 

On Mr Thompson’s services to the anti-slavery been aware that it was at Mr. Thompson’s instance 
cause in Eno-land and America, on his chivalrous, that the reference to the American Anti-Slavery 
disinterested adhesion to the American Anti- Society had been included in the resolution that 
Slavery Society and its friends, through good ^ 

report and evil report it would be needless to atn f ek out; but my omitting to describe all tl.es? ' 
dilate. Knowing and filing this as we do, it gecre( . ’ tiatioi 4 t0 which I was no party and 
was i inevitable that we should remark upon the 0 j? w liich I had no knowledge, does not affect in 
absence from the columns of the Empire, and from the slightest degree my plain, literal and scrupu- 
our own, of the very speech which we were most lously correct statement of facts, 
anxious to see. We give it in another column, Though not originally intended for publication, 
and it shows that while Mr. Thompson, for and written in tbe hastiest manner to save the 
reasons, no donbt, satisfactory to himself, acqui- evening post after the breaking up of the Confer- 
esced in the omission of the name of the American ence > m y letter gave a fair and complete view of all 
Anti-Slavery Society from a vote of sympathy on «»* { knew, and briefly described all the date upon 
the part of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery "! hlch I hal to .® ak ;« up la tbe d,fficu14 

Society with the American Abolitionists in V |F laS l 'T?? 

general, he is unchanged in his estimate of the been compell P ed to dtlcide our course of action 
services of the American Society to the anti- under such emergent pressure. At our consulta- 
slavery cause.— (London) Anti-Slavery Advocate, tion on Wednesday evening, after Mr. Thompson 
■ _■ had informed us that, iu the resolution that had 

MR Tt? « a^TISvocItc THE SCSliStelS 

HA 11-SLA VERi ADVUCA1E. flrst instance seen it> and who ob j eoted to the 

; American Anti-Slavery Society being named, we 

We conceive that when facts are to be pub- came to a half-formed agreement, in which Mr. 
lished, the first duty of an editor is to tell the truth Thompson was understood to acquiesce, that when 
and nothing but the truth; and the next is, to the resolution came up for discussion, it would be 
avoid all needless offence to individuals. Such desirable that Mr. Thompson should move an 
has been our conscientious endeavdur in conduct- amendment claiming for the American Anti- 
ing this paper. We regret, however, to find that Slavery Society that honourable mention to which 
our last number, containing a report of the Lon- 'T e , tko )i, ght tbe circumstances, fairly enti- 
don Conference, and letters from correspondents ^ To avoid ]however, doing a nyithing hastily 
respecting it has given great dissatisfaction to so “ me P e t & n 8 ext d ’ orni * h h J 

distmgmshed a champion ot the anti-slavery cause fore the time at wMcb the Conference was to ag _ 


that my letter “ showed a disin- 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

“ Ralph Waldo Emerson will lecture at the ] 
Tabernacle on Tuesday evening next, upon the 
subject:of slavery and Know-Nothingism passim. 
This is a topic about which Emerson has hitherto 
said very little ; but he is now reported to have 
reached very clear and positive convictions upon 
the subject, and is ready to have all the slaves in 
the country purchased by the general government 
at once. He is a substantial acquisition to tbe 
anti-slavery forces.”—A. Y. Eve. Post. 

We are surprised that so well-informed a jour¬ 
nal as the Post should suppose Mr. Emerson to be 
a recent “.acquisition to tbe anti-slavery forces.” 
Mr. Emerson has been an anti-slavery man for 
many years. He has voted with the Free Soilers 
from the formation of their party to the present 
time. Twelve years ago he delivered an anti¬ 
slavery address on the first of August, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Abolitionists held to celebrate the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British West 
Indies. The address was published and widely 
circulated at the time. In his poems he says of 
New Hampshire that God 


only to give space to the “ Defence he has pub- 0 f us were present at the horn* appointed, but Mr. 
lished in consequence, but to say something in ex- Chesson did not come at all, and Mr. Thompson, 
plauatkin of our own course in this matter. without whom we could not move, as he had 

The late London Conference was looked forward allowed us to expect that he would occupy his 
to, somewhat in the light of an offer, on the part fitting place as leader in the matter, did not ap- 
of the Broad street Committee, to forget past dif- P ear 1111 aa hour or more after the time agreed 
ferences ; to esteem zealous Abolitionists every- a P°“- aad wben the subject was actually before 
where as welcome fellow-labourers; and, without Couference and Mr Sherman had nearly got 
t n tn | n v, nnr w ;+h them in good tbl0ugl1 the speech with which he introduced the 
regard to sex or sect, to labour with mem in good American resolution. Then came a hurried inter- 
faith for the common object which all profess to v j ew between Mr. Sturge and Mr. Thompson, and 
have in view. Friends of the American Anti- an equally hurried inverview between Mr. Thomp- 
Slavery Society, from distant parts of the country, son and ourselves, followed by an abrupt aban- 
attended it, for the purpose of hastening this con- donment, in consequence of Mr. Thompson’s 
summation. If such a disposition had really ex- change of view, then first made known to us, of 
isted on the part of the British and Foreign Anti- all our plans and resolutions of the preceding 
Slavery Society, we think they need have had no evening. We thus went into the room in a state 
difficulty in passing a resolution of friendly sym- °* painful indecision; and what followed your 
nathy and cooperation with the American Anti- report described. 

Slavery Society-the Society which some of their Here 1 would wilhngly conclude, but candour 
body had heretofore done their best to calumniate * My friend; Mr chesSon; s(lggested . to me aside that j 
and cripple, and which was virtually represented should second the amendment, but i declined, from a Me¬ 
at the Conference by one of'itsmost noted and Bire, for reasons which I explained to him, to take part 

trusted champions, Mr. Parker Pillsbury. All ° f the 8 d — 1 


i- Because among her hills he found 
Ls “ ThejackaUs.of the itegro-holder.” 

W In 1850 and 1851 Mr. Emerson publicly lectured 
g in his plainest and most forcible manner upon 
J Daniel Webster and his seventh of March speech. 

| So strongly anti-slavery was the tone of this ; 
, lecture, that its delivery in Cambridge was inter- 
ie rupted by a violent tumult among the students, 
T who formed a portion of the audience. 

J® The fact is, that with the exception of Mr. Haw- 
e thorne, every New England author who is likely 
g to be beard of a hundred years hence, is on tbe 
side of Freedom. Mr. George Lnnt the author of 
, Eastford, and Mr. Henry J. Sargent of the Moult- 
in ing Muse, are the only friends of Slavery that we 
know of among our literary men.— Bos. Telegraph. 

ie Seeking Fugitive Slaves inChioago—Colored 

r- People Flogging Slave-Hunters. —About two 
U months ago, two men, who live near Independence, 
>n Missouri, named Calbert and Bagsby, came to this 
It city in search of four of their runaway slaves, who 
it, had come thus far on their way to freedom. They 
te pat up at the City Hotel, and their business soon 
>n leaked out. Their runaway chattels were all here, 
a- consisting of two young women and two men. 
m They soon found out this, and enlisted in their 
id service a person named Thurston, who promised 
)o to catch their negroes for them for $40. This 
ie they paid over to him, hut Thurston found that 
ie negro-catching was not quite so easy a matter, 
re and did not fulfil his promise, 
r. The coloured people here concluded that they 
® had bothered them long enough, and concluded to 
ie give them a sound whipping and send them baek 
m to Missouri. So on Friday night one of their 
I- number, whom Calvert and Bagsby bad often tried 
ib to bribe, went out to walk with them, and con¬ 
i' ducted them down to Buffalo street, where some 
y, fifteen stout gentlemen from Africa awaited them, 
it Mr. Calvert was armed with a pistol, and on finding 
e- himself in rather dangerous company, drew it and 
s- attempted to shoot one of his assailants. He was 
st immediately knocked down and delivered over to 
r. the tender-mercies of a two-fisted negro, who gave 
a, him a sound dressing, while his comrade was 
id treated in the same manner. They were then set 
is upon their feet and told to run for their lives, 
p- which they did in excellent style, 
id They left for home yesterday morning, without 
?e their “ niggers,” having expended two months 
it time and two or three hundred dollars in the 
ie search for them, and armed all the time with a 
r- writ from the United States Court for their appre- 
id hension, and covered all over with the panoply of 
p- the Fugitive Slave law .—Chicago Tribune, Feb. 15. 


Interesting Negro Case. —-The Orphans’ Court 
of this county were engaged, on Tuesday last, 
with the case of a negro boy charged with violat¬ 
ing the act of 1839, chapter 38, prohibiting free 
negroes from coming into tbe State. The facts, 
as proved, were that the boy Mahlon, alias “ Gene¬ 
ral Blackhawk,” was an indentured apprentice, 
bound to Mrs. Ann Heath, of New Jersey, by 
whom be was brought into this State, she being 
on a visit to her son-in-law, Mr. ffm. Lair, of tbe 
Fourth District. The questions presented to the 
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On the first page will he found the Opinions 
pronounced by Judges Smith and Crawford, two 
of tbe three Justices composing the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in the case of Ryecraft and 
Booth, brought up on habeas corpus, after having 
been convicted, in the United States District Court 
for that State, of aiding the rescue of Glover, an 
alleged fugitive slave, and sentenced therefor to 
imprisonment and fine. The Opinion of Chief 
Justice Whiton has not, that we are aware of; ap¬ 
peared in print; but it is understood that he con¬ 
curred in every particular with Justice Smith, 
who reiterated the former judgment of the Court, 
that the Fugitive Slave law is unconstitutional, 
and declared that the prisoners were therefore 
entitled to their discharge. Judge Crawford dif¬ 
fered from his coBeagues as to the Constitution¬ 
ality of the slave-catching statute, but united 
with them—upon grounds which he has carefully 
set forth—in the judgment that the prisoners must 
be set free. 

We understand the gist of the decision to be 
this, viz.: That the powers of the General Govern¬ 
ment, so far as they affect the personal liberty of 
the citizen, are derived from tbe States ; that, as 
the States, in the exercise of their primary sove¬ 
reignty, delegated, while the Federal Government 
took power, tbe latter^p, at all times, answerable 
to the former, and may be required to exhibit the 
deed by which it claims to do, or refuses to per¬ 
form, any given act, when so required by the 
primary original authority; that the General 
Government is answerable to the States, so far as 
io keep itself within the limited jurisdiction con¬ 
ferred by the latter ; that an act of Congress with¬ 
out the constitutional sphere is no law, and that 
the question whether that body has transcended 
its powers and invaded tbe rights of the States, is 
one which the State Judiciary is bound to deter¬ 
mine. As we understand the matter, the Wiscon¬ 
sin Court does not admit any right in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to reverse its decision. 
The prisoners have been discharged by competent 
authority, and any attempt on the part of the 
United States officers to rearrest them, for the 
purpose of enforcing the verdict of the District 
Court, could not fail to produce a collision which 
would have to be settled by force, unless one party 
or the other should yield. If Wisconsin stands 
her ground, this decision will have a revolutionary 
effect, and tbe Free. States generally may yet take 
their stand upon the same ground. 

What the United States Government will do in 
the premises remains to he Seen. Judge Miller, 
of the United States District Court, at the open¬ 
ing of the February term, having been informed 
by the Marshal of the discharge of his prisoners, 
without waiting for authentic information, pro¬ 
ceeded to review “ the reasons—or, rather, the pre¬ 
texts ”—which, as he had been “ informed,” the 
State Court had assigned for its action. After 
arguing at length in favour of the constitution¬ 
ality of slave-catching, he thus defines the posi¬ 
tion in which the United States has been placed: 

“ By tbe law of the State granting the use of 
the jails, the Sheriff and other officers are to keep 
the United State prisoners until discharged hy due 
course of the laws of the United States. That 
these persons were not discharged by due course 
of the laws of the United States, is unquestion¬ 
able ; and that the opinions or order of the Judges 
of the State Court in the premises are of no more 
validity than the opinions or order of any three 
private individuals, is equally unquestionable. 
The result is, that the discharge by the Sheriff is 
a voluntary escape. The same law renders the 
officer liable to the same pains and penalties, and 
entitles the parties aggrieved to the same reme¬ 
dies against the Sheriff; as if the prisoners had 
been committed to his custody by legal process 
issued under the authority of the State. The law 
placed these prisoners exclusively in the custody 
of the Sheriff. 

“ Sheriffs, for permitting similar escapes of 
United States prisoners, in obedience to orders of 
State Judges, have been held liable,in eivil oases, 
to the parties interested in continuing the impri¬ 
sonment : Duncan vs. Darst, 1 Howard, 301; Mc¬ 
Nutt vs. Bland, 2 Id. 9. Whether the United 
States shall attempt to hold tbe Sheriff for the 
fines and costs, is not for me to say ; or whether 
he is liable to an action at law at the suit of the 
United States, I shall not now intimate an opinion. 
Escapes of United States convicts from State 
Prisons have been frequent, but I am not aware 
that any Sheriff has been indicted therefor in the 
State Courts under the State laws This Court has 
no criminal jurisdiction of such offences. 

“ The term of imprisonment of Ryecraft had 
expired before the date of the order for his dis¬ 
charge. About one-third of Booth’s term had 
then expired at all events, he would be liable to 
rearrest and imprisonment for the residue of his 
term, upon a warrant from this Court when de¬ 
manded. But as the Sheriff of Milwaukee, or any 
other county, would probably hot now receive 
him, some other place of confinement would have 
first to be provided. 

“ If these discharges had been made in pursu¬ 
ance of an act of the Stale Legislature, whereby 
the use of the jails for prisoners committed under 
the authority of the United States would be with¬ 
drawn iti part, I, as the Judge of the District, might 
direct the Marshal to withdraw all the United 
States prisoners fronl the Custody of State officers, 
and to confine them in some place, in pursuance 
of the resolution of Congress, of March 3,1831; 
but, notwithstanding the Marshal has been ob¬ 
structed in several mstancesin the service of pro¬ 
cess, by writs of habeas corpus from State Judges, 
and the officers of this Court have been annoyed 
with unfounded suits, yet it is the duty of this 
Court, as other Federal Courts under similar cir¬ 
cumstances have done, rather to look upon such 
proceedings as the result of local excitement, 
than as a disposition on the part of the State ju¬ 
dicial authorities to embarrass this Court in the 
administration of justice, and to cause a rupture 
between the General and State Governments. 
Collisions between States and the United States! 


and conflicts between their respective governments 
and courts, have emanated mostly from extremists 
in politics, or from magistrates and officers of 
very limited practical knowledge of the peculiar 
jurisdiction of the Federal Courts ; and that such 
difficulties have generally been settled through 
the virtue, patriotism and intelligence of the peo¬ 
ple, forms a prominent portion of the history of 
this country. 

“ These persons were convicted of one of the 
lowest offences, in-point of punishment, known to 
the criminal code of the United, ptates ; and in 
passing sentence, this Court tempered justice with 
mercy, in directing imprisonment for a very small 
fraction of the time prescribed by law. As there 
is no immediate necessity for providing a tempo¬ 
rary place of confinement. I shall refer the whole 
matter to the Government at Washington.” 

Judge Miller, it appears, waits for orders from 
his master. Mr. Booth, in his paper, the Mil¬ 
waukee Free Democrat, says : 

“ Many of our friends believe that the Federal 
officers will not attempt to rearrest ns, or to col¬ 
lect the fines imposed upon us. We think they 
are mistaken, and this opinion of Judge Miller 
shows what we may expect. He holds our Su¬ 
preme Court iu utter contempt, regards their deci¬ 
sion as a nullity, and says it is only a question of 
time when we shall he recommitted to prison. 
The Marshal, we understand, has gone to Wash¬ 
ington, doubtless for instructions, and those who 
suppose that the Slave Power will hesitate to en¬ 
force the decrees of its own Court mistake the 
chaiacter of slavery. The attempt to rearrest us will 
be made, and the question will have to be openly 
met, whether our people will succumb to the en¬ 
croachments of the Slave-Catchers’ Court upon 
onr liberties, or maintain the decision of their 
Supreme Court. The collision, for ought we see, 
must come ; and the sooner, the better. The slave¬ 
holders care nothing for the shedding of blood, as 
long as their blood don’t flow. The doughfaces 
and serviles who have howled as bloodhounds for 
the slave-catchers should be willing to spill a 
little claret, if required by their Southern 
masters.” 

To show the state of public opinion in Wiscon¬ 
sin, we give extracts from several journals. The 
Beaver Dam Republican says : 

“ The Supreme Court are determined to protect 
the rights of the citizens of this State, and should 
the United States, backed by the military and 
civil' powers at their command, insist upon the en¬ 
forcement of their laws, no matter how tyrannical 
or brutal, the consequences may be dreadful. The 
tJ. S. Marshal, we understand, has gone to Wash¬ 
ington for instructions, and on his return we pre- 
lume we shall see the result, though we fear the 
end is not yet. Should an attempt be made to re¬ 
arrest Mr. Booth, we believe resistance will follow; 
and that the attempt will he made, we have not 
the slightest doubt. That all wholesome laws 
should be promptly and properly executed, no one 
will for a moment deny ; but that such an one as 
the Fugitive Slave law should be carried out in 
Wisconsin, we say God forbid! we care not whe¬ 
ther it is friend or foe, rich or poor, who raise 
their arm in resistance to it, we glory in their re- 
sistaERe, and will hold ourselves in readiness to 
protect them, if possible, from further harm. We 
trust the U. S. Courts will consider discretion the 
better part of valour in this respect, and let the 
case drop where it is, though we must say we see 
but little grounds for such a hope. We await tbe 
final result with fearful anticipations, trusting, 
however, that all may yet prove for the best.” 

The Pan du Lac Freeman says : 

“We have never known a time when apparently 
the whole people were so much aroused, so indig¬ 
nant at the recent demonstrations of the Slave 
Power, or in so good a condition to examine and 
believe in tbe great truths of freedom, as at the 
present time. We have cherished a hope for many 
years that the people were steadily progressing in 
accepting the Peace principle as the guide of their 
lives. But we confess that we begin to believe 
that there is more of the broad-sword and re¬ 
volver philosophy in tbe midst of the people than 
we supposed. We have beard men — scores of 
them—openly declare their readiness to prick the 
veins of any slave officials who attempt by force 
of arms a reversal of the decision of our Supreme 
Court, that tbe Fugitive Act is no more binding 
on the people of Wisconsin than an edict from 
Hell. They are men, toe, usually calm and un¬ 
disturbed—men who fear and trust in God, and 
keep their powder dry. We verily believe that 
there is a spirit nursed in the hearts of the people 
that, if provoked by the appearance of an United 
States Army, determined to execute the behests of 
tbe Slave Power, would burst forth and sweep all 
opposition down in a twinkling. At a meeting in 
Dodge county, held recently, the entire audience 
rose to expfess their determination to grant a writ 
of habeas corpus themselves, if the Supreme Court 
refused one. 

“ Under such circumstances, it would be giving 
the Slave Power credit for little sagacity to sup¬ 
pose that they are anxious just now to reduce Wis¬ 
consin to subjection and make her citizens turn 
slave-catchers. The thing ‘can’t he did.’ And 
we don’t believe that the ‘ powers that be ’ will 
attempt it. They may appeal from the decision 
of our Court, and dilly-dally from term to term, 
and finally decide that something was out of joint 
in the proceedings, and virtually ‘ cave in ’ with¬ 
out seeming to. We have heard it contended 
that the Slave Power never stops in its schemes of 
plunder, that it always succeeds and that these 
cases in Wisconsin will be put through to the 
farthest extent. Iu reply, we answer that the 
Slave Power is about as smart as any other power 
in this country, and that it undertakes to do what 
can be done, as a general thing, and what can’t 
be done it don’t attempt, but expends its energies 
where it knows there is a harvest to he reaped. 

“ But in the attempt to enforce such an odious 
act among a people who feel as the people of Wis¬ 
consin now feel, and having a State Government 
to hack them, it wouldn’t pay expenses to march 
an army into Wisconsin. They might not have as 
good health as the Badgers now enjoy. We don’t 
believe they will come ; but if, in their madness, 
they do come, we think they will be warmly 
received.” 

The Janesville Standard speaks in a less decided 

“ An issue between a State and the United 
States has been made up, and that issue must be 
met, For this purpose men should prepare them¬ 
selves, should consider what is their duty in the 
emergency that it would appear must arise, and 
determine to do their duty without fear or favour. 

“ At this day, it would be useless to talk longer 
about the constitutionality of the law. All men 
have made their minds up on the subject, and it 
only remains to act. Whether wisely or not, we 
have made the issue ; and, while we should regret 
to see State sovereignty destroyed, we believe 
there are many among the Republicans who will 
rather submit to the general government, should 
that government insist, than resist it by force 
when it puts its law into execution. 

“ The alternative of using force is not a pleasant 
one, certainly, but what other mode is left? We 
can see none. If force is not used on either side, 
then laws amount to nothing. There is no court 
of reference, no chance even for arbitration, and 
we must make up our minds to sustain one side 
or tbe other. There is now no version for appeals 
to feeling; men must determine on which side to 
act, and be guided by cool reason alone, unless 
indeed the United States Courts should decide the 
law to be unconstitutional, which we very much 
doubt.” 

Large meetings have been held at Milwaukee 
and other places iu Eastern Wisconsin, to give 
utterance to the firm Resolve of a large portion— 
we would fain hope a majority—of the people to 
support the, decision of the Supreme Court, and 
also to raise funds wherewith to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the trials. A Central Finance Com¬ 
mittee has been appointed at Milwaukee, of which 
Gen. Rufus King is Chairman and E. D. Holton 
Treasurer. This Committee have issued a cir¬ 
cular, asking for $2,000 to pay past expenses, 
and $1,000 for prospective expenses, and inviting 
the people of: the State, and elsewhere, to raise 
such sums as they are able, without restricting any 
one as to the arf&unt he or she shall give, and 
forward to the Committee. If anything remains 
after defraying expenses, it will be devoted to 
publishing the proceedings of the Rescue trials, 
for distribution. All sums may be sent to E. D. 
Holton, Treasurer. 

Theodore Parker in Philadelphia. — The 
friends of freedom in Philadelphia, we understand, 
have been on the qui vive, in anticipation of a 
visit from Mr. Parker, the present week. We 
learn, however, that he has been compelled to 
defer his visit till some time in March, after his 
arraignment in the United States District Court, 
when, if that august tribunal shall leave his right 
of locomotion unimpaired, they may expect to see 
him on the rostrum, if not in the pulpit. 

William Wells Brown, an Agent of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, will spend the months of 
March and April in Central and Southern Ohio. 
The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause in that, 
general region will" doubtless give him a cordial 
reception, and such aid as his object requires. 
With regard to the appointment of meetngs for 
him, they will please correspond with Mrs. J. De 
Graw, Secretary of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Circle, Cincinnati. 


AID AND COMFORT TO THE AMERICAN LETTER FROM KANSAS. 

' TRACT SOCIETY. - -- 

- Lawrence, Kansas Territory, i 

On the, 9th January last, a Convention of the Jauuary 14, 1855. ) 

Colporteurs employed by tfis Society assembled I trust that you will excuse my long delay in 
at Rochester. Says a correspondent of one of our complying with your polite request to write for 
religious papers, “ On Saturday, the difficult and the Standard in reference to the condition of the 
perplexing question of slaviry, that has agitated anti-slavery cause iu this fanciful country. My 
and rent so many Christian assemblies, was freely chief excuse is want of inspiration, as I am a 
and fully discussed, and I can only wish that the Quaker in part. But to particularize. Every- 
North and the South could have seen and heard thing here is so different from what I have been 
the discussion and Christitn feeling manifested accustomed to, that I am sometimes at a loss to 
in our midst. The position of our Society on this recognise myself. I fancy that I am in Saturn or 
great question was fully defined, unanimously Jupiter, or in some other place remote from old 
concurred in, and satisfactorily disposed of.” Earth, and, asl am not a believer in tbe “ spiritual 
Unquestionably, this unanimous approval by rappings,” this will fully account for my non-cor- 
the Colporteurs of the conduct of their employers respondence with mundane friends. But a good 
was equally satisfactory to themselves and to the shower of rain that came pouring upon me through 
Managers. To the first, it assured the continu- my roof the other morning, about 2 hours before 
ance of their employment; while, to the latter, it day, drenching me thromgh to the skin, has fully 
gave a pledge that their travelling agents would convinced me that I do not live in the Moon, at 
continue deaf, and blind, and dumb, in regard to least, for I am told they have no rain there. A 
the abominations of American slavery. The ac- few days previous to this rain, the weather was so 
tion of this Colporteur Convention must have mild that I could write without a fire and with 
been exceedingly consoling to the Managers, at a the door wide open—thermometer 67 in the shade, 
time when so many Churches and private Chris- and this in mid-winter. Yesterday, water froze 
tians are withholding their accustomed contribu- in the house, and thus we change, 
tions. Yet, there is an ominous admission. This The country is about so-so. Not so bad as it 
slavery question, although unanimously and satis- might be, and not so good as the Emigrant Society 
factorily disposed of by tbe Colporteurs, is, it of Boston would have us think. They told some 
seems, “ difficult and perplexing.” To whom ? persons, now here, not to bring tbeir thick coats— 
Not, of course, to the Colporteurs, but to the the winters were so mild. On the 12th of Novem- 
Managers. It is difficult to prove that to rob the ber, the snow was an inch deep, and the thermome- 
labourer of his hire, to deny him the privilege of ter 12 deg. above 0. Since then it has been as 
marriage, to keep from him the volume of inspi- low as 3 and as high as 70. 

ration, to doom him to perpetual ignorance, de- The soil is fertile enough, but no more so than 
gradation and penury, and to send his children to much of the Kentucky soil that I have seen. It 
the market, is all in full accordance with the pre- beats New England, however, “ all hollow.” 
cepts and spirit of Christianity. Now, if the The roads are, for the most part, splendid; as 
Managers would only take courage, and, with level and as hard almost as a McAdamized turn- 
certain cotton Divines, insist that American pike. The scenery is glorious, and that is by far 
slavery is a holy, righteous and Christian institu- the best thing about the country, in my opinion 
; tion, then, indeed, it would be an easy task to If you doubt it, instead of taking a trip to the 
show that they cannot and ought not to condemn White Mountains next summer, just drop in upon 
what they believe to be good and holy. But they us, and let us show you sights you have never seen 
shrink, at present, from taking this high ground, before. It will cost yon here and back, with ex- 
Yet, there is no tenable ground between approval penses here, not over $100, and is worth more 
and condemnation. Millions of human beings, than that, any man’s money, 
heirs of immortality, redeemed by the blood of The water is horrible, and very scarce. It tastes 
Christ, cannot righteously he reduced to the con- good enough, but there is “ death in the pot.” 
dition of brutes, hut by a divine warrant. Slavery, Timber is more plenty than I had anticipated, but 
if not godly, is devilish. Now, here is the difficulty very scarce. Still, large bodies exist, as in the 
and tbe perplexity of the Managers. If they say neighbourhood of Douglas, 8 miles from here, 
it is godly, they los6 the North ; if devilish, they west. On the south side of the Kansas, near that 
lose the South, Hence, they determine to remain town, there are about 3,000 acres, all claimed, and 
dumb; but, alas! reasons must be given for tbeir on the north side 15,000 belonging to the Indians, 
silence. Two very strange ones have been in- and this is a specimen of the country. No Cali- 
vented, but so clumsily have they been fabricated fornia “ prospecter ” ever jumped higher at the 
that they condemn every tract issued by the So- sight of a golden stream than we do at the sight 
ciety, except such as are purely doctrinal. The of a wooded claim. I considered my fortune 
first is, that the Society “ should move forward on almost made when I stumbled upon a claim con- 
the simple errand that brought the Saviour into taming 5 acres of miserable trees, with a small 
the world—proclaiming Christ and him crucified,” creek running through the middle of the tract, and 
tScc.* Of course, nothing may be published, not this seven and a-half miles from here. Five hun- 
virtually contained in this proclamation ; and no dred dollars have been paid for a claim, 5 miles 
denunciation of slavery being, as aUeged, found from Lawrence, with not a stick of timber upon it. 
in it, tbe Society may not utter a syllable either This town is on the south side of the Kansas, 50 
of the comprehensiveness or of the exclusiveness miles from Kansas city. It contains about 100 
of this proclamation, till enlightened by the So- buildings, as they are called, from a church to a 
ciety. The proclamation, it seems, condemns mud-house, no one of which is quite equal to the 
card-playing, novel-reading, wine-drinking, danc- Astor-House. But as it is almost a crime here to 
mg, &c., &c., but contains no censure of cruelty laugll at Lawre nce, and I have already been 
and injustice, of enforced ignorance, Rcentious- repeatedly threatened with lynch-law for express¬ 
ness and heathenism, in regard to any portion of ing my opinion about men and thingg her6; j win 
the human family, however large, provided the dosist from further comm ents. It is currently re¬ 
victims are made slaves by human laws. The ported that I am afraid to continue my opposition 
second reason is no less strange. The publications . u „ ,,, . , „ T 

, „ , t ‘ ,, to the powers that be.” I request an interest m 

must be of a character “ calculated to meet the „„„„ ,,, , . ... 

„ your prayers, that such may not be the case, 
approbation of all evangelical Christians.” 

When the Society was formed, it was understood . ° 1 t e t ™ tk > m y dear friend, I find reli- 
that certain theological doctrines were to he exclu- ^ 10n e . same ere as elsewhere. No cross, no 
sively inculcated, but the discovery that no ens- ? r °^ a ’ * S need ® d her ® to el>eer the Christian, as 
toms or practices, however simple, were to be “ m ' .f™ 1 3 ime ‘ 14 13 41116 ttlat ant; -slavery 
condemned, if any persons professing to belong to 18 <pH . 6 80 un P°P u 33 a * tlle Ea st, hut I had 
churches denominated evangelical indulged in ^ Lawrence two days before some of the 
them, was not, it is believed/made, prior to 27th leadmg m6n 0 f red ta cI ° 4he me and me 

Feb., 1852, the date of Mr. Cook’s official deelara- moboc 5 a4lc ^ for having, with 

tion of neutrality on the slavery question. As V.Tr 

the Society, in its publications, condemns novel- f ^ 10 , DS ° ? i!™ 6 - ml S rant Aid Compa- 

reading, we are bound to infer that no evangelical ^ B°ston-which misrepresentations, in my 
6 I opinion, are neither few nor small. 

Then, for the crime of writing an article on the 
election, published in the New York Tribune, of 
Dec. 12,1 was again threatened with mob-law. I 
think the people here are, for the most part, as 
bad as you in New York. It is true that we don’t 
get drunk nor gamble, but we fight and quarrel. 
But I forget my danger, and I must refrain. 

Our party, numbering in all 230, contained 
some sterling anti-slavery persons; but the mass 
oared as little for slavery as Mayor Smith, of Bos¬ 
ton, does. They did not approve of it, nor greatly 
disapprove of it, I imagine. When they arrived 
here, about one-half became discouraged and 


lady or gentleman opens a work of fiction. As 
dancing is denounced, no evangelical is known to 
give a ball, or allow his children to attend danc¬ 
ing-school. As wine-drinking is condemned, of 
course no decanter is ever seen on the table of a 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian or Episcopalian. 
But although evangelicals have abjured novels, 
bails and wine, they, in some parts of the country, 
cling to slave-breeding, and slave-flogging, and 
slave-trading, and hence, on these topics, the So¬ 
ciety is compelled to remain dumb! It would 
seem the American Tract Society is intended for 
the benefit of those who are outside the evangeli¬ 
cal organizations. It attacks those sins only 


which their patrons “have no mind to,” while ^ ed ”y ^^d. Of course, they did not come 
it carefully eschews all reference to such abomi- “ ake f ansas a free Sta4e " 0f the remainder, 
nations as are committed even by a few evangel!- ^ a “ not . aCquamted Wlth but ver y sterling 
cals in company with others. Evangelical Chris- ^ boll tiomsts, although there doubtless are such. 


iu company with others. Evangelical Chris- ^ oli «oPists, although there doubtless are such, 
tians throughout Christendom join with one voice °. ne Gams ° man from Boston . and one 

in execrating American slavery, with the excep- r ° m , f S ^ a as ^? G c ° me out ' S° me of the 
- of a few slaveholding parsons and laymen at ^y best of the Abol.tiomsts had never heard of 
South, and a handful of office-seekers, mer- ° 0Ur laWy6rS ”* 

its and fashionable cotton parsons at the 1 Sh ° Uld J ad ge, trnstworthy persons. 

tb We nave clergymen in abundance, but one of them 

... ... . . „ . , is more troubled at the crimes committed on Sun- 

ut the publications of the Society must re- day by our aaw . mill tban at the Toting for ^ 

e e unanimous approva o evange ica s. n j ken ( an Administration Nehraska-bill man) by 
he Messenger for last month, we have an official . ,, .. 7 j 

. . 5 ., ’ , , 51 of our people, with Dr. Robmson at their head, 

onal onslaught ou war. We are assured that ... . , 

. , , , . , . , . , Indeed, this clergyman advocated Flennikin’s 

is wasteful, is cruel, is demoralizing, and we are e i ec y on 


the South, and a handful of office-seekers, mer¬ 
chants and fashionable cotton parsons at the 
North. 

But the publications of the Society must re¬ 
ceive the unanimous approval of evangelicals 1 
In the Messenger for last month, we have an official 
editorial onslaught on war. We are assured that 
war is wasteful, is cruel, is demoralising, and we are 
exhorted to discourage the war spirit among onr 
children, as “ detrimental to their moral and religious 


children, as “ detrimental to their moral and religious f,? 6 Dr .‘ P° y 8b0t aman t,u ' ou gh the leg for 
progress.” Let Peace Societies rejoice! Again ** on a disputed claim, and he, the 


are the angels singing, “peace, good-will toward ° r ” 18 considered a gr6at Abofrfromst. Bu 
men.” We have the authority of the American e T gh ° f reproach " We ’ doubtless " a11 do « wel1 
Tract Society that all evangelical Christians con- aS circums4ances wlU allw " To-be-sure, I heard 
demn war; denounce it as wasteful, cruel and man to cut his wife into little pieces 

demoralizing, and adverse to the moral and reli- 5 ^ ^ ^ threa ‘‘ 

gious progress of the rising generation. Andyet P °° r CnPPl ^ ** g ° mg t0 hU wifc 

we have strange recollections of evangelical 4 ° b ®g a ™gto put around h.s wounded limb. But 

Bishops consecrating military standards, and of °. n pl S® US ,,°°„ ald ' •^ re no * Ble sove 
„ . . . ... . , . reign squatters ” of Kansas, and inhabitants of the 

S Ministers preaching in lorions d of Lawrence ? j had but uttle CQn . 

justification of war; nay we know instances of T ersatzon-neverless_upon the subject of slavery, 
evangelical American Ministers entering the ranks, „ .-i - , , „ , , . . , , , ’ 

, . , . *11 ji • n . until just before election, when 4 ‘ a right smart ,T 

tion, in connection with the Tract Society, is an( * ex P ire( ^ as at the East. At present, this 
“ difficult and perplexing.” excitement has been revived in part by the 

from R. S. Cook, Cor. Sec, to Congregational a4tem P 4s of Robinson to extricate himself from 
Union of Fox River, Illinois. the pro-slavery mire into which he’ plunged in 

" pursuit of his friend Flenaiken. But he is deeper 

LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM JAY. in than ever, just now, in my opinion. It is cur- 
The following letter from the Hon. William rentl y reported that he and Brown of the Herald of 
Jay, the worthy son of the first Chief Justice of Freedom are W osed to the present agitation of the 
the United States, to Sherman M. Booth, Esq., °f for fear of its injuring the pecu- 


LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM JAY. 

The following letter from the Hon. Williai 
Jay, the worthy son of the first Chief Justice o; 
theUnited States, to Sherman M. Booth, Esq. 


we copy from the Milwaukee Free Democrat. En- n!a! Y prospects of the Territory. If I had the 
closed in, the original was a check for Fifty Dol- means to travel, I would start now and lecture on 
lars, a practical proof of his devotion to the prin- 4bis subjeot ’ for now ’ if muat this question be 
eiples of Freedom, and of his abhorrence of agitated - The Free State and the Tribune, copies 
human Slavery: of which I forward you, are true. Can you not 

New York, Feb. 2d, 1855. get some subscribers for them? 

Sir : I learn from the papers, that you have Will Kansas become a slave State, you are ready 
been tried, convicted and sentenced, for resisting 9 AT . J 

the execution of the Fugitive Slave Act. That 4 k ? ^ o4lf 4he JIlssou rians can be kept away, 
law was, in my opinion, conceived in sin. It was few of the bona fide inhabitants of the Terri- 
a vile bid for Southern votes in the Presidential tory go for slavery. I have travelled over 400 

respects himseH^feMs^od^d^ope^ fer salvar “ f 4 ^ » d ba - found but very 
tion, can descend to the turpitude of catching who wished slavery to be introduced, and 

slaves. Our Fugitive Law is a horrible outrage one °f those did not “ if the niggers could be 
on justice, humanity and Christianity, an outrage kept away.” But I am very sorry to be obliged 

“ “ f ™ «'»**■ *1.™* a— 

equal atrocity existing in Russia, or Austria, or here, which I fear will prove as fatal to the vital 

France. parts of the body social as that more virulent 

The wickedness of the Fugitive Law, and the epidemic, pro-slaveryism. I allude to that com- 

pu?ous“ <a gentfemen of propertj^and standhig 0 ” em- pla!nt prevailine ia New York and elsewhere, 
boldened the present Congress to perpetrate the under the name of “ colourphbbiu .” Here it pits 
Nebraska villany. The Jury who convicted you, the face like the small-pox, even before it leaves 

<■»--*• “f - 

themselves still more honour, had they resolutely P°Butes the virgin form of professed anti-slavery, 
refused to enter the Jury box, telling the Judge Almost every man, except our Eastern people, 
on the bench that they would not be made iastru- and even some of them hates the “niggers” 
mental m giving efficacy to an accursed law. , .. . . ,, . , , , 

Please to accept the enclosed cheek, as a con- as bad4 ^ as be does Bieir bondage. O, it is 

tribution toward the payment of your fine. May heart sickening, but such is the case! I fear the 
your conviction and sentence have a mighty enactment of a “ Black Law ” infinitely more than 

14 ».“” ,f “*7*. ; «• 

Respectfully yours, Willum Jay. s °urians would, on the whole, be far better satis- 

shwaiftn Jt. Booth, B»q. fled with the former teas with the latter. If ye® 




know of any men of principle who wish to come 
here, pray send them along, but do not, for God’s 1 
sake, send ont any more mere lovers of money. 

Yours for the slave, G. Stearns. 


ftm m |jffste topM 


LETTER FROM A. T. FOSS. 


ffi A rgument. —Rejection of Edward G. Loring by Overseers 
of Harvard College—Two to One against liim—One reason 
of it—An argument in bis favour—Slaveholding patronage 
—A suggestion as to a successor—An Anomaly—Judges 
in their own oases—Proposal to remote Judge Loringfrom 
Probate Office—Petitions—His Remonstrance — What it 
amounts to—Justice to the people—And to Burns—Sym¬ 
pathy for Mr. Loring—The Correspondent thereupon—He 


It would not he a hazardous speculati 
moderate premium) to ensure him, eves 
turned out of this office, a joint of meat, 
wine and a clean shirt every day of hi 


©ur fpsMplp 


Lexington, Lagrange Co., Ind., I amounts to—Justice to the peopJOr-And to Burns—Sym- 

February 8th, 1855. j pathy for Mr. Loring—The Correspondent thereupon—fie 

Editors or the Standard : Since I wrote you, •aboutMfee^Omti^Sit nT meaneth,' e probaS^lSht 
I have, in company of the Griffings, lectured in the teVof'adS, ‘and S‘et£ nothing T for toe 

following counties: Wayne, Washtenau, Oakland, same, &c. fee. he. ’ 

Genesee, Ohiwassee and Lenawee in Michigan, and Boston, Feb. 19, 1855. 

have now made a commencement in Lagrange Co;, YoD bave beard < of courfe > the good news of the 
in Indiana rejection of our Burns Commissioner as a Law 

I will not trouble you with any detailed ac- Lecturer at Cambridge, by the Overseers of Har- 
counts of these meetings, but will only ask atten- varcl College. It is a morsel one would relish in 
tion to the general condition of the anti-slaverv tbe imparting almost as much as in the original 


I will not trouble you with any detailed ac¬ 
counts of these meetings, but will only ask atten¬ 
tion to the general condition of the anti-slavery 
cause in these places. And first, I regret to say, 
there is far less apparent interest and excitement 
now than when I first came into the West. Then 
the fall elections were at the door, and the Fusion- 


e pregnant with anti-slavery life. They I any tbem ' excepting 


enjoying of the same; but, then, it is one that 
hath a permanent and indwelling savour, which 
will last a lifetime. It is so seldom, in this 
Rogues’ Paradise of ours, that Justice overtakes 


attended our meetings, exerted themselves to get 
the people out, cheered our most ultra doctrines, 
solicited ns to meet and answer the Nebraskal 
orators, which we were forward to do; they shouted 
at our triumphs over these men, not pausing to 
consider that the defeat of their enemies from our 
stand-point was equally the overthrow of - the 
doetrines which they taught and upon which they 
acted. Immediately subsequent to the elections, 


a visitation.of this kind comes upon one with all 
the zest of a surprise, as well as of a pleasure. 
The vote on the Nomination was had last Thurs¬ 
day, and, to the general surprise, Judge Loring 
was rejected by twenty votes out of thirty. We 
had supposed, from the best enumeration of noses 
that we could make, that the Nomination would 


turned out of this office, a joint of meat, a glass of Philadelphia, Feb. 14th, 1855. 

wine and a clean shirt every day of his natural Messrs. Editors : It is doubtless wrong, unchari- 
table and, perhaps, 'wicked to feel gratification in 
I did mean to tell you of something else, but the downfall of an enemy, provided he he a per- 
this Loring matter has devoured all the rest. The gonal enemy only, but I am not sure that we are 
friends of Mr. Justice Curtis (not the Sims Com- required to be quite so lenient towards the enemies 
missioner, but his brother) appear to be in a state 0 f humanity, and therefore feel disposed to exult 
of considerable combustion on his acoount. The M the prospect of the Hon. James Cooper being 
Daily Advertiser has been out with long oommuni- permitted to retire to private life. No party 
cations on the subject, which would seem to show nominated him for reelectionto the Senate, and, 
that the Judge of his ff iends are a little disturbed though the Legislature has failed to elect his sue-' 
at the present aspect of affairs, and desirous of cess0 r to-day, and has postponed the further con- 
backing him up in the scrape he is in about the s i der ation 0 f the subject for two weeks, there is no I 
Faneuil Hall trials. One would judge from the probab ;iify that he will then receive a single vote, 
tone of these articles that the Judge, or his friends however adverse the sentiment of a majority may 
for him, feels that he had not felt the ground be t 0 support the prominent nominee, Mr. Simon 
under him sufficiently when he set his foot on that Cameron. The only occasion on which I heard 
quaking morass. If he has had anything to do James Cooper speak was when he was using all 
with them, I can only say that he has not the cool Ms powerg of e i 0 q Uell oe and persuasion to induce 
courage that I had given him credit for. Of what an honest jury to perjure themselves and prove 
consequence is it what Massachusetts thinks of recreant to truth and justice by giving a verdict 
him ? The material thing is to conciliate the con- 0 f ( reason against the persecuted Castner Hanway, 
fidence of the Slaveholders. They are the men and the effect has been to excite so strong a pre- 
that make Chief Justices. We, Abolitionists, will judice again3t tbe base tool of the glave Power 
give Judge Curtis a certificate that his conduct that if he eTer sbollld ac h ieve any meritorious 
has been consistent, ever since he tried to make action , j fear l sbould scaroely give Mm tbe due 
Massachusetts a Slave State by the sacrifice of the amount of credit tberefor . Two days ag0; he 
poor little slave child Med, down to his Charge ma de a virtue of necessity, and resigned the situa- 


object of continual extension and fostering care. A Good Suggestion. —The Providence Jour- A Striking Proof of the Influence of 
When will Congress exhibit as much anxiety to in commenting upon the proposition now before Slavery— Mrs. Swisshelm is a very plain spoken 
nreoervA Uhortv «a it h«« ovWofl ft™ _ „„ Congress to raise three thousand Volunteers to com- ’ woman—uncommonly so. In an article in the Pitts- 
preseive hbei ty as it has evinced, foi. many years me nce a war of extermination upon the Indian tribes, burg Visitor , written to show that Women are, after 
past, to extend slavery and to giverit perpetuity ? at an expense of millions upon millions of dollars, all, no better than Men, and that there is a mistake 
Not till the People mil it to be done, and make hilrl deif j ’ dn * them the de S ree of »ur self 


Anti-Slavery Tracts. — Desiring to impress nal prefers for this 
Abolitionists everywhere with a sense of the im- p™]^ gl f e ° a f t r d ra t * 
portance of circulating the Tracts prepared by the best Generals that 
American Anti-Slavery Society, we ask all our Indiana, 
readers to ponder these striking words of William _wnf yo^aiiow^t'rSf ati 
Howitt : William EUery Channing, photo; 

“Tracts can go everywhere. Tracts know no llbibiUon f Ga “ bard - ella ' S 

fear. Tracts never tire. Tracts never die. Tracts Cotton, No. 7 Trem 
can bo multiplied without end by the press, w^hTbfretofi; 

Tracts can travel at little expense. They run up that many of his ir: 
and down like the angels of God, blessing all, finish copies to th 
giving to all, and asking no gift in return. You —Boston Ch. Regii 
can print tracts of all sizes, on all subjects, in all , Mulatto Boy 
’ few days since, Mie 

places, and at all hours. And they can talk to one of the public si 
one as well as to a mnltit.nfle : and to a mnttitnde B ? ar . d of Educate 


ience has taught us that Southern Women 
uteusely attached to slavery than men are 
y will more.bitterly resent any attack upon 
! rather more likely, to be cruel than the 
Find.a Southern lady whose husband has 
lack mistresses, and any nnmber of slave 


j, belle and beauty, expressed 
of a young gentleman, b 
ihiidren. She did it openly ai 


Mulatto Boy turned out 
few days since, Miss Isabella New 
one of the public schools in Cincim 


i poor little slave child Med, down to his Charge I mad0 a v 


one as well as to a multitude ; and to a multitude 
as well as to one. They require no public room 
to tell their story in; they can tell it in the kitchen 

or the shop, tbe parlour or the closet—in the rail- was brought before the Board, and appears to”have ?,° crea . te > or at 1 

wav carriage, or in the omnibus, or the broad received considerable discussion iu that body; but it the s001et J in wh 

,. , . ,. c . .... ... „ was finally deoided he must take his walking papers. -- 

highway, or in the footpath through the fields. The vote st0 od 15 to 10. Upon the annonneemefit of DON ATI 

They take no note of scoffs, or jeers, or taunts, the result, two of the Board resigned, both members 

*r_. „ „ w.— «_«_*- __ j _. _ from the District in which the sensitive Isabella 

No one can betiay them into hasty or random ex- teacbeSi Tbe yolmg Misa is said t0 bg a native of the 

pressions. Though they will not always answer South, which may account for her repugnance to j p Wvntt r ' 
questions, they will tell their story twice or thrice, “ ”~esp« educated nw^ikwe. Re V /Jos^P.Fess. 


their children were considered as belonging to him. 
and so when he married, he had some one to wait 
upon his wife; and the fact that the young man io 
L question had not made such provision, she held to be 
, a sign that he would not make a good husband. It is 
; certain that Southern women do not all feel thus, and 


the excitement remained unabated. The slightest Xt is a rebllke to the nominating 
allusion to the discomfiture of the old fogies was sbould remind tbem tbat tbey ai 
cheered with open throat. But, “ a change has yond tbe , reacb of Public °P iman > ^sponsible 
come over the spirit of their dream.” Like the and absolate as tbey COQS,der “T - * Tbe 
allied army before Sebastopol, they have gone into way w wb tbey crammed Professor Bowen 
winter quarters and their batteries are silent. d ^n tbe throat of the people, after the latter bad 
Thus it has ever been with political anti-slavery : onoe s P 0Wed b!m 0llt of tbeir moutbs ’ P™bably en- 
it votes, and then, assured of having done its conraged them in this last attempt. But We think 
duty, it sinks to repose. Just before the election, tbey wU1 bardl ? attem P l tbe sort of tbin S a g ain ' 
when we attacked the Indiania Black Laws, we 14 is tbe first fruits of tbe new ov S anization of tbe 
were assmed by tho pohtical anti-slavery men, Overseers, by which it wa. taken from the direct 
“ if we succeed, they will, this winter, be repealed.” contro1 of tbe d °“‘> aaa t P"' 1 ? in tbe Legislature. 
Tbe same confident tone was kept up after the 14 is whispered about, indeed, that the Corporation 
election. When we expressed unbelief in such a ( tbe seven gentlemen who have the making of 
result, we were rebuked, and charged with an un- nominations) hoped that this one would be rejected | 
charitable spirit. Well, the Fusionists have a wbeb the y made it! But ifc soems bardl y P r0 " 
large majority in the popular branch of the Indi- bable tbat tbis can be 80 5 or > at least > lf s0 > tbat 
ana Legislature, and the session is drawing near tbe J 8boa l d ba ^c ever given any intimation of the 
its close, and yet no effective effort has been made fa c b B is a National characteristic to wish to, 
for the repeal of these odious laws, which would ®Mft responsibilities upon other people’s shoulders, 
he a disgrace to the most savage people on the but U is 0M of which we are not apt to brag, 
earth. Indeed, I am quite sure that no movement While this question was pending, as well as 
has been made in that direction at all. I predict since its decision, the pro-slavery newspapers have 
that none will he made. One of the citizens of been rampant and pugnacious. The lamentation 
Indiana has been fined and imprisoned for doing that has been made over this martyrdom has been 
the Christian act of feeding the hungry, and of the most delicious description. One argument, 
giving good speed to the weary traveller, and yet I heard, for I did not set it, in favour of confirm- 
this anti-slavery Legislature are talcing no measures ing Mr. Loring was, that his name would he an 
to secure the citizens against their persecutors, attraction to Slaveholding Law Students, and 
Alas! when will the people learn that, leaning would put money in th* purse of the University! 
upon these political parties, they lean upon “ a It was even reckoned up, I was told, how many 
broken staff, which will pierce through their hand.” thousand dollars came from that class of students, 
There is much of anti-Blavery feeling among the an d, therefore, how desirable it was to have a 
people of the West, hut it is wasted in political Professor of Slave-catching on the Staff of the 
action. The picture, however, is not all dark ; it College! Now, it is well known to all who know 
has a “sunny” as well as a “ shady side.” A anything about it that that description of students 
portion of the people listen to our arguments and is the very last the truly intelligent friends of the 
our denunciations, and are confessing their loss of College desire to have about it. They regard the 
confidence in all parties and sects whose policy Southern Students as a eurse and a nuisance to 
is to compromise truth with error, and the rights the institution, and think that a law excluding all 
of the slave with the despotism of his master, persons born South of Philadelphia from admis- 
Indeed, I am quite sure that our labours are now sion would be the best thing possible for the inte- 
even more effective for good than during the rests of the College. At any rate, this appeal to 
feverish excitements immediately connected with the sixth sense of the pocket, so strongly developed 
the elections. in the American constitution, was of no avail, and 

Our short visit to Chiwasee Co., in Michigan, the Corporation will have to try again. They can 
was very satisfactory. The country is new, and make another experiment (m eorpore viK ) with the 
the population as yet, though rapidly increasing, SimsCommissioner,if they please, and see whether 
is sparse. They are freer from the trammels of he will go down any better than his rival. It 
parties and sects than any people I have ever would he excellent fun, if they would. By the 
seen, and are ready to hear and embrace the way, there is one anomalous circumstance about 
truth. It would be an excellent outlay if an the constitution of the Board of Overseers, which 
agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society could might he amended ; and that is, that the President 
spend two or three months in that county. There and Treasurer of the College sit ex officio in that 
are few ministers there yet to poison the people Board, as well as in the Corporation; so that, in 
with a pro-slavery religion. One sensible man case the other members should be equally divided 
remarked that the rats, the crows and the minis- (certainly, a conceivable case), tbe scale would 
ters never made their appearance iu a new oountry be turned by the votes of two gentlemen ratifying 
till the hardy pioneer had provided something for their own action in another place. It is as if the 
them to eat. same man should have a vote in both Houses of 

Many of the churches here are much freer from Congress, or in the Lords and Commons. I corn- 
sectarianism, and more imbued with the love of mend this matter to the consideration of the 
humanity, than in the East. I will give a single Legislature. It had better be done as an act of 
instance as illustrative of this fact. Recently, in precaution, before any mischief has grown out of 
a town where I was lecturing, I spent nearly tbe it, rather than as one of retribution afterwards, 
whole of one lecture in examining the relations of ^he question now uppermost in men’s minds 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Slave bere j, wbetll( . r tbe Legislature will follow up 
Power. At the close, I was rebuked, by a promi- j b ; s ^imiesome example and remove Mr. Loring 
nent member of the Baptist church, because I had from bis offloe of p robate Judge. Bushels of peti- 
passed over their delinquencies so lightly. I, of tions baye beea poure d in upon the Collective 
course, accepted the rebuke, and promised him wj sdom! and it is, by all odds, the absorbing 
that, iu a future lecture, I would endeavour to do q ueg ti on 0 f the Session. Mr. Loring has put in 
the Baptists exact justice. With this he was well Ms Remonstrance, which you have copied, and, 
satisfied. Much the largest number, however, of therefore, know that it rests merely on the tech- 
the churches here, as in the East, are wedded to nical legality of his procedure as Commissioner, 
their idols. Qf course, this has nothing whatever to do with 

From every experience which I have had in the the matter. The provision for the removal of a 
West, I cannot doubt that the motto of the A me- j udge b y Address is intended to meet the very 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, “ No Union with Slave- cases in which one deserves removal, for other 
holders,” is commending itself to the judgments causes than malversation in office. The ground 


last June. But it’s of no use. Not all his influ- tion of p r e S i den t 0 f the Sunbury and Erie Rail- 
ence, nor yet ours, will ever procure for him that road Company . Ex-Governor Bigler will be his 
highest seat of tbe Law. He is too able a man. suocegsorj wb0i although politically rejected by 
The Slaveholders would as soon have a Webster the people of the gtate> in consequence of his de¬ 
fer President as a Curtis for Chief Justice. It is votioll to Pariy V3 . uberiyj is yet supposed to be 
reserved for some Frank Pierce of alawyer, whose pre e m i nently bonegt when compared with the late 
insignificance can never give them uneasiness, incumbell t 0 r presiding genius of the Sunbury and 
and will ever secure his subserviency. I advise Erie road . T o drop into oblivion should now he 
him to discharge his mmd of all notions of the the amb;tiot i of Mr. C„ since reform would, in all 
kind. And I ask nothing for my advice, n. y. probabi li ty , be viewed with distrust by those who 
have seen him on his “ winding way ” for some 
THE CUBAN CONSPIRACY. years past. 

By advices received from Cuba, within the last e l e °fion of Wilson in Massachusetts, Seward 

week, it appears that the island is in a state of in New York > and Trumbull in Hlinois, must be 
intense excitement, Gen. Concha, tbe Governor, “ and wormwood ” to the supporters of the 
having discovered, as he supposed, an extensive Baltimore Platforms, however short they may fall 
conspiracy to take his life and revolutionize the of tbe Standard measure of Anti-Slavery. The 
Government. On the 8th inst., Don Romon Pinto, man wko could, in the face of that tyrannical 
an intimate-friend of Gen. Concha’s, was arrested, oligarchy, the United States Senate, proclaim a 
and thirty-five other influential citizens; and on “ bi S ber law ” tban tbe Constitution (deified by 
the 9th inst., forty others were arrested. The slaveholders and doughfaces) is certainly viewed 
Governor of Matanzas is also reported to have b y * be supporters of the “ peculiar institution ” as 


questions, they will tell their story twice or thrice, “ “f gar3 n ~^my educated ones,-TnW 
... + - „ a . A Singular Character —His Burial. —The 

or four times ovei, if you wish them. And they Aubum Daily Advertiser men tions the death, at 
can be made to speak on every subject, and on Weedsport, Cayuga county, on the 25th ult., of one 
every subject they may he made to speak wisely Harmon ' ?e « don - a S ed 80 - He had acquired a hand- 
n J J J v . J some competency, and many years ago made all his 

and well. They can, in short, be made vehicles of arrangements for his burial. He constructed for him- 
all truth; the teachers and reformers of classes; | el ?, a coffin of the Gavuga limestone, well 

, rtii-.,,' finished, the cover setting over the sides on a rabbeted 

the regenerators and benefactors or all lands. 7 shoulder, and bolted together with six half-inch bolts 

Tracts, for gratuitous circulation, may be ob- 4h I oag A *5® t 


By advices received from Cuba, 
week, ifc appears that the island is 


an xrutn ; tne xeacners ana rerormers oi classes; l j T 6 -u, fi * f X,,: 

,, 7 , finished, the cover setting over the sLde? on a rabbeted delf 

the regenerators and benefactors or all lands. 7 shoulder, and bolted together with six half-inch bolts Che 

Tracts, for gratuitous circulation, may be ob- S^nUX X 
tained at the Anti-Slavery Offices in New York, that, with “ Ms cloak wrapped around him,” and no „ 
Boston and Philadelphia. The Society also needs 4* 

funds to defray the expense of printing them in gave particular directions how to lower him into the 
still greater abundance. Send in your contri- ^ rare - All of his directions were explicitly followed, “ ra 

6 J and, by his directions, the coffin was not only bolted, 

butions, if you have money that you can spare ; but cemented together so as to be water-tight. ™ e 

hut, at any rate, aid in circulating the Tracts. An intelligent blacksmith in Willimantic, Ot., | d es< 

‘ 1 - * ( * ■ — said, a few days ago: “ Before the first of August, men Ply 

Letter of Acknowledgment. —The following frequently came to my shop, not exactly drunk, but Cean 

S“« ™ 1 s» -0 S 


oates—Chandler.— In Philadelphia, on the 13th 
inst., by Mayor Conrad, K. Coates, Esq., of Phila¬ 
delphia, to Sarah W. Chandler, of Keunett Square, 
Chester county. 


aged 94 years, 2 months, 19 days. She was the last 
surviving of the children of the late Col. Gamaliel 
Bradford, of the revolutionary army, and grand¬ 
daughter of the Hon. Gamaliel Bradford, Jndge of 
the County Court, and member of the council in 


been arrested; also, Almeda, the rich planter of a sample of highly concentrated Abolitionism, and 
Trinidad ; also, Maiti, of tbe opera. kaa had a proportionable amount of hatred and 

A descent of General Quitman upon the island, to encounter ' Ma ? Messrs ' Wilaon and 

with a force of eight thousand men, was very much Tru “ bu11 30 aot in tbat chamber asto inour an 
feared. Geu. Concha, having long suspected cer- ^ amonnt ° f d “ latl0 “ from tbe 
tain wealthy traders, Spanish subjects, residing in , 

„ , „ . ,, . , We have had a strange visitor m our city, for 

Cuba, of encouraging an attack upon the island, , , 

intercepted their letters, and, thus possessed of ^7*™} dayS ’ “ rm4e ^Cmcmnat! to Boston, 
their secrets, was enabled to act with decision and Wbl ° h has c f ated a Se f 8t . loa ataong bur f'"T > 
effect. He made the most vigorous preparation to f h ° VieWed ltB adveat wltb 110 frienaly feelm S- 
resist invasion. The ports have been blockaded from an apprehension that its success would cause 
-all able-bodied citizens are ordered to comefor- ^ to say with Othello-oar “occupations 
ward for enrollment in the militia-more troops gone ; The “Steam Fire Engine,” after several 
have been sent for-British meu-of-war are assist- day8 dfday ’ “ a o a80 <l a ® aa ® of the mclemeucy of 
ing the Captain-General iu his efforts to preserve tbe weatber ’ bas beeQ trled ’ andby tbe Jak ? ys 
border, and there is a terrible excitement all Pronounced afatlure; though those of ourmit.zens 
around wbo baYe lost a11 faltb m and a “ respect for our 

. , ‘ ,, , „ , .... present F'ire Department feel a perfect confidence 

As to the movements of the Fillibusters m this „ , 

country, we publish the following extract of a tbatthe now “ machine ” will, ere long, supplant 
letter from N*ew Orleans to the Tribune, dated the our gaudy articlea wbich are °B erated by tbe boae 
12th inst. The news from Cuba, received in that and smew of "Power. Strange, yet true, that 
city at a later date, has probably thrown the con- every effort made to save manual labour bas met 
spirators into confusion. Meanwhile, it is said with strenuous opposition from those whom it was 
that the Administration at Washington is watch- directly Elated to benefit. How many men 
ing, with a view to counteract, their movements : bave 110 bi S ber id ea than to occupy the position 
“ Four thousand men will leave on the first ex- of a working machine, and view with jealousy 
pedition, and reenforcements will, of course, fol- every application of water, air or steam to accom- 
I low. As soon as the news reaches here that a plish those ends which they have been accustomed 
successful landing has been made, thousands will to drudge at as though destined to no more exalted 
rush to Cuba, aud the excitement and enthusiasm ,, , ,, ... ... 

will he unbounded. There is no secrecy here re- Purpose than inert matter, or as competitors with 


letter was read, a few days since, in the two 

Houses of the Legislature : went home. A man who brings charcoal used to go 

■Washington, Monday, Feb. 12, 1855. h ““ e intoxicated, and sometimes turn his wife and 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt home sober; the charcoal man returns in good season; 
of credentials, showing that I have been Chosen b ; s W j fe and children are glad to see him, and have j 
by your Honourable body a Senator for the State no fears of being turned into the street. They go in 
of New York, in the Congress of the United States, : for the Maine Law.” 

for a term of six years, to commence on the 4th Twenty Years Married and just begun to 
day of March next. Live. —A woman in Connecticut, whose husband has 

I hope that, in announcing my acceptance of ^ een reclaimed from drunkenness, through the instru- 
this trust, I maybe indulged with leave to say mentality of the Maine law, said to a physician, a short 
that, while the experience I have hadhere has not f" 0 ?* 

at all diminished my estimate of its magnitude togethei , T ai about hard times ! J I never had such 
and dignity, nor removed the self-distrust with ea9 y times! Tea, sugar, flour in abundance, two pigs 
which I assumed it, yet the generous confidence in the barrel, and twenty-five dollars due my husband 
manifested by my fellow-citizens in commanding wheu he has finished a job of work. Formerly, when 
me to continue in their service inspires me with fie fi&d butchered his pork, he could do nothing but 
new zeal to maintain the rights aud interests of d?mkand carouse the remainder of the day. This 
my native State in the national Councils, and to > ear ! b ® ?P team and brought home a load of 
commend her enlightened policy and her princi- * 

pies of Constitutional freedom to the favour of , , . . r , ,, 

the American Union. A ver 7 popular preacher in South Carolina, 

, , „ , and a Secessionist withal, harangued his hearers on 

With the highest respect, your servant and fel- the importance of perseverance and fortitude. He 
low-citizen, Win. H. Seward. said: “You that is church members must not look 


descent from William Bradford, second Governor of 
Plymouth Colony .—Hingliam Journal. 

Crandal. —At Albany, on the I9th inst., of consump¬ 
tion, William L. Crandal, formerly of Syracuse. 
He was widely known as an active Abolitionist and 
a champion of Free Common Schools. He was 
married, a little more than a year since, in H. W. 
Beecher’s Church, Brooklyn. His age was about 33. 


An Anti-Slavery Fair is to be held in Man- done. Yon i 
Chester, England, in June next, under the auspices |t r ° 0 ng. He 
of the North of England Anti-Slavery and India 
Reform League, the proceeds to he applied to 


done. You must he a heap better than the world’s ■ 
people. Religion is like a battle, and Satan are 
strong. He hates good men, and wants to kill them 
at wonst. In short, my dearly beloved hearers, yon : 
must do like General Washington done at the battle 
of Waterloo. In the heat of the skirmage, his horse 


%thl jtoto. 


successful landing has been made, thousands will to drudge at aa 
rush to Cuba, and the excitement and enthusiasm 6 ’ 

will he unbounded. There is no secrecy here re- P ur P ose wan n 


specting the enterprise. It is well known that men 
have left here for the encampment; and it is also 
well known that the rendezvous is on a planta¬ 
tion below the city. Young men who have enlisted 
in the enterprise have had numerous friends to 
bid farewell to, and, of course, their ambition to 
let their friends know that they were going to 
fight has made the whole affair public, and in 
every place it is talked about. The strangest 


the horse, the ox and the ass as a motive power. 
To such, slavery may seem only a modified form 
of their Own condition in the final kingdom, 
and a great slaveholder he viewed aaa grand con¬ 
servator of the rights of labour, so long as he does 
not starve his operatives ; hence their indifference 
to any plea made in behalf of the oppressed where 


Reform League, the proceeds to he applied to JwX\ol to the he\t of^skh^agl hri home A Q uarterl y Meeting of the Progressive 

increase the efficiency of that Society. The pro- was killed by a British cannon ball. Did Washington Friends will be held at the Brick Meeting-House, 
position was made at a late meeting of the League ft V the P top ofhis voic^’Tlfrae.^ho 11 ^! m° kte S New Red Lion > 011 Seventh day, the 3d of 3d Month, 
by F. W. Chesson, of London, and was received dom for a horse!’ A horse'was brought "Mm' by 1855 • The public are respectfully invited to attend. 

with unanimous favour A Dart at least of the Frank Marion, and he drove the bloody British from Wm. Barnard, ) f ,. , 

witn unanimous lavour. n. pai t, at least, oi me ^ and thns se0]Jred tbe ^ of gouth 8. S. Preston, JLIerks. 

fund so raised, we presume will be devoted to the Carolina.” ___ 

Anti-Slavery Cause in this country, hut in what Senator Wilson’s First Words in Wash- 
nartieular wav we are not informed ington.— Some fifteen years ago, a minister settled in 

particular way we are not miormed. ? town at no great distance from this city was spend- - - — 

Castner Hanway.. —In the United StatesSenate, morning, he took his way by the barracoons, where ’ I tHE PEOPLE OF NEW A () ll K A XI) 
on Tuesdav Mr Conner nrespnted a netition from men and w 0111611 are kept for sale. As he approached, J- BROOKLYN are informed that J0AB S. SARGENT, 
on Tuesday, Mr. cooper presented a petition irom he saw # cwd coI i ec f ed) and heard lou |Voices m formerly editor of the Southern Sabbath School Journal, 
Castner Hanway, the Christiana “ traitor,” asking angry discussion. A young man was in the centre of ma tr he found at 266 Hicks street, comer of state, Brooklyn, 
to be remunerated for the pecuniary losses occa- this clw . d > dressed in yeoman garb, with an honest 

, , ,, . w 1 , , . yeoman face. With indignant jesture and voice, he ™\ a 

stoned by the unrighteous and utterly absurd at- said, “ I proclaim them a disgrace to the country.” 

tempt to .convict.him of. treasonior simply refus- voang iaan,” said his opponent, shaking- , p ers0D8 a eS mng Kret Sargent to uu upon them m hia 

. T . M . ...... his fist in his face, we don’t take such talk here.” professional capacity may drop a nole to him, through the 


HHE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK AND 

L BROOKLYN are informed that JOAB S. SARGENT, 
-merly editor of the Southern Sabbath School Journal, 


keep silent, the victim is guilty of a skin which, in their ee 


a, defines his true position in the nc 


be considered of great importance in any other goc ; e ty 

city. I presume there is a disposition on the part . ... 

of the press to keep dark, and not throw any ob- This distinction of complexion is a c 


staole in the way of a successful departure. I 

am satisfied that there will be no difficulty about wr j ter f rom Cuba is suffering severely from nausea 
getting the men off from the Florida Coast; and . .... ,, , ,, ,, „ , . 

20,000 men might leave here without any effort occasioned by the attendance of the Captain- 
being made to stop them. The feeling here is in General at a “ mulatto hall.” He dwells upon 
favour of the enterprise, and the departure of the the fact, in connection with other “ outrages ” 
men will he amid great rejoicings.” upon ^ mer ; C an rights and Americau sensibilities, 

with an earnestness which appears to contemplate 
THE KIDNA PPER A RRAIGNED. the equipment of another hand of “ fillibusters” 
The following telegraphic despatch appeared to capture the island and put an end to the exhi- 
in the Tribune of Wednesday morning. It con- bition °f such monstrous improprieties. How 
veys most cheering intelligence. We hope the unfortunate to have nerves so delicately strung, 
result will prove that the write, is not too sanguine The sight of a woman flogged or a man roasted 
in his anticipations. might he borne, hut a “ mulatto ball ’’—never. 

Boston, Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1855. had an election for State Senator, yesterday, 

The first hearing before the Joint Committee of to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of 1 
the Legislature, upon the petition of the people, Mr. Foulkrod, and Mr. Pratt, the American cahdi- 

for the removal of Edward G. Lormg, from the , , , . _„ an „_, _ T 

office of Judge of Probate, took place this after- dade ’ waa e l eol;e ffi b Y some 2,3(ffi votes, over J. 
noon in the hall of the House of Representatives. Murry Rush, the Democratic nominee. Both are! 
It was densely packed in every part, and thou- party men, and humanity had nothing to expect 
sands, who desired to hear, could not gmu admit- from eithel . where party said „ forbear „ . so tbat 


le of offence at home and abroad, for a letter- 


THE KIDNAPPER ARRAIGNED. 


s of this Western people, and is | 
accepted, as at once the dictate of ] 


sen by him and the newspapers that uphold 
n would entirely do away with that process, as 


truth, and consequently of a wise and sound policy, it would establish the point that a Judge can only 
For God and Humanity, A. T. Foss. I b e removed by Impeachment. But it is obvious 


ing to assist a Methodist man-thief in catching « i am ; u the capital of my country,retorte 
his runaway slaves. The present Congress is not y° un g ma m “ and shall say what I choose. 

.... 7 . slave pens are a. shame and a curse.” 

likely to give very earnest heed to such a request. Th ” y0UDg man wa8 Henry wilson _ and tbose 

That which will assemble in December next will b>e fire* words in Washington.— Mass. Spy. 
be constituted, to some extent, of better men. Currency in Old Times. —We have se 

-!-„—„— Pennsylvanian note for «ten shiffings,” No. 2,747, I«, V“‘ - ,< »® =• 

The Principal Kidnapper of Solomon Northup al Genera i f asembl J °f Snoio^CcriptL^I 

was arraigned at Ballston Spa last week. W. A. His Majesty George III. Dated tSt day of Octfjberf 

Beach, C. B. Cochrane, and Wm. Wait appeared 1773. 7 as the J e , -When hosts of Mother Judies are confounding the 

for the prisoner, and moved to quash some of the .. i ‘fen Shillings’..‘ f “ < ? >le .--^ ce .® f penology with humbug fortuue-teiimg, 

counts in the indictment, alleging that the sale : C James Harman, 

took place in the District of Columbia, and conse- : Signed ^ Moreil tam, ^ 

quently no jurisdiction could be had. After a . 

long argument by Cochrane and Beach for the crMvVrestml upon 
prisoner, and District Attorney Odell for the peo- border ia printed “ Ten shillings.” 
pie, the Court advised them to go to a full bench °“ ‘ he revera6 1 is a .of a “ embryo city 
, h the Delaware, underneath which is the announcer 

on a demurrer to the indictment. “ To Counterfeit is Death. 

-r— - “ Printed by Hall & Sellers.” 

J. E. Snodgrass, formerly of Baltimore, has The note is about two by three inches, and 
been appointed the Vice-President of the Kansas 

League and American Settlement Co., and is American paper currency we remember to have 

, . . t mnlro n In noW o nF tlio nnnr. - Rochester Advertiser. 


\ Persons desiring; Prof. Sargent to KM*, upon them in his 
. professional capacity may drop a note to him, through the 
5 City Post-Office, stating the location of residence, and the 
p hour at which it is desirable he should call; which will be 
as promptly attended to as previous calls will permit. In 
, order to preserve himself from imposition, Prof, S. makes it 
a rule that the fee must invariably accompany the call, or 


tbe bill is the "represeritation "ota o^Ie^cy- 

“V M hm y •’ a3tlC,! - 0n tbe tolhht-risen to be what ive now behold him, though still 


; tion. Every young mar 
“We had long doubt 
Science, until, on compa 
Sargent with those obtai 

The lucid 1 descriptions gi 


about to.make a tour to various parts of the coun¬ 
try to present the claims of that Association. Dr. 
Snodgrass spoke at a meeting of the League on 
Saturday evening last, and expressed himself very 
hopefully as to the prospects of freedom in Kansas. 
We hope events will justify his expectations, 
though we see hut little reason to share them. 


■Rochester Advertiser. ---1 

“Decently Buried.”— A person of inferior 1VTOTOR: 
sgree recently died in Rochester. He had a trifle -*-TJu present 
jer $100 in the Savings Bank. His wife directed Water-Cure, ai 
lat this should be withdrawn when he died,, in order N : y ,'.'^ wl 

i secure him a “ decent bnriai.” The money was fuTti, 
ken, and $81 92 were expended npon the “ wake ” days and recei 


OTORPATHY.—Dr. H. HAL8TED, the 

i'-Cure, at Northampton, Mass.—formerly of Roches- 


ldrawn when he died, in'order N : Y A weil known for ’his success in the cure of 

! expen^ d ’;mon 6 the°“ e Jak W e'’ '&$&&& ‘rLTnTlew 

Deloerat i^ the iXwing S3, 

expense of the “ wake”: cases to which he has been called, and to give the New 


THE BURNS KIDNAPPER REJECTED. 


The nomination, by the Faculty of Harvard 
College, of Edward Greely Loring, the kidnapper ] 
of Anthony Burns, as Lecturer in the Law School | 
of that Institution, has been rejected in the Board 
of Overseers by a vote of 20 to 10. The act is hut 
the echo of the Public Opinion of Massachusetts, 
and we trust it will he followed by the expulsion 


that a Judge may be upright enough in his Office 
as Judge, so as to give no ground for impeach¬ 
ment, and yet commit actions which would render 
his remaining in it an impossibility. Suppose Mr. 
Robert Schuyler had been Judge of Probate, and 
had been as clear as the elearest in his function, 
would that have saved him from being ejected, in 
one way or another ? And it is not yet clear that 
he did anything that was strictly illegal. Of| 
I course, it is impossible to suppose a case so bad as 


of the same man from the office of Judge of Pro- this one of Judge Loring; hut it was to meet just 
bate. We leave the subject, however, in the hands such ones, and those of much less enormity, that 
of our Boston Correspondent, only putting on this process was provided. The Legislature could 
record the vote by which Mr. Loring’s aspirations do nothing that would give so general a satisfac- 
were so ruthlessly blasted in the Board of Over- ‘ion as this Removal would. The sense of Justice 


fl The following members axe believed to hai 
-j-voted nay (against confirming the nomination): 
j Hod. Henry J. Gardner (Governor), 


were so ruthlessly blasted in the Board of Over- tion as this Removal would. The sense of Justice 
seers. As the vote was by ballot, it is impossible wfcteh was so grossly outraged by the proceedings 
to ascertain with absolute certainty how all tbe in tbe BurM case ’ from tot to last ’ caBs [ or satis ; 
members voted ; but tbe analysis of the Boston ff ion ’ and ““ 14 from the “ ° f 

„ , the servants of the public. 

Daily Advertiser is probably accurate. , . . 

. __ . , i i *i It is said that some gentlemen are indisposed to 

The following members are believed to have ® , . ,. * . a 

, _ . „ ® .. ... take this step, because it will be 4akmg-the bread 

voted m favour of confirming the nomination. ^ F . 

, T , ., . . ... -i . ont of the man’s mouth. Such a sympathy is 

Unless they clear themselves by a positive denial, ,,, $. ^ 

,, , f, , amiable and natural; but it should be controlled 

they must be held responsible as the aiders and .. a 

, ,, . ,, A . bv the same considerations of public policy and 

abettors of kidnapping, and branded accordingly: n ± ± , 

.w ^ . . k . r- duty which govern men’s conduct towards much 

lesser criminals. The consequences to a man who 
H°n Robert tf'wintkrop steals, or forges, or murders, are things he should 

Hon! Reuben a. ebapman’of Springfleia, have thought about before he committed the 

Rev. Georg®' Biagden, D.’d., crime, and, though they may move the pity of 

Rev. Thomas Worcester, Jury, Judge or, Executive, cannot he permitted to 

Rev. James Walker, D. D. (Prssident of tbe College), ° , „ , . * T , 

William t. Andrews (Treasurer of the College)—io. interfere with the due course of Justice. If It 

are believed to have sboald be true tbat tbe ™al_of Judge Loring 

voted nay (against confirming the nomination): woald brm S blm U P°“ tba pan ; b ’ 0r leaTe bim 

Hon. Henry j. Gardner (Governor), starving in the streets, the duty of those who have 

Hon. Simon Brown (Lieutenant-Governor), Mb case in hand would he the same. They should 

Hbta. SSa'M ! 5?^^»r.«rt£eH(raw| e,iate7 ’ remember the innocent and helpless man whom 

Kev ' B tton) 8 Sears ’ D ’ D ' ^ Secretary of ib0 ® oard ® dttca ' this Judge was ready to condemn unheard, and 

Hon. George N. Briggs (ex-Governor), whom he did condemn on evidence on which he 

Hon. Kuel Hoar^rfCoicora, 0 ™ 1101 ^ would not have convicted a pickpocket, and who 

Hon Fr^isBaSett f ° ri1 ' * s now wear > n S out his life ia a cotton-field or a 

Hon! George Morey, . sugar-house—they should remember Aim and give 

Hon! ThotWRusMU Uua^BostfiiPolice Court),! Mm tbe sma11 ® eedof justice they can yet render 

]^n. DaMei^iAlvord.^of Greenaeia, Mm. Poverty and starvation would be no inade- 

Rev! Rodner A. Miher, quate punishment for this crime. But there is no 

Rev Nathaniel Cogswell danger of it. Sympathetic Senators may discharge 

H. B. Wheelwright, ’ their souls of all sensibilities of that kind. The 

Nattaniei b. shurtietf— 20 . ... same powerful interest which foisted him into this 

The following members are known to have been , , , , ... 

^ ( s Office, and the one he has lost, will provide for 

HoTcalebCushing, bim ’ sb0uld be loSe tMs 0n6 ’ t0 °' K iS ™P ly able , 

Rev. Baron stow, D. D., to do so. There are plenty of places that can he I 

Hon! Marcus^Mor^on (ex-Governor), given to him, or made for him. Are there not 

Hon MHiut'^ckweir' 1 ” r ’ D ' D ” Agencies of Factories and Treasurerships of Oor- 

Hon! Rickard Fletcher—7. porations? He will be much better employed in 

Of the absentees the Telegraph expresses the laying in supplies of Cotton and cheapening fac- 
belief that Rev. Baron Stow, Hon. Julius Roek- tory girls than iu having the charge of the widows 

well, and Judge Fletcher (men of the highest and orphans of Boston, or teaching Law to the 

character and respectability) would have voted acceptation of Slaveholding Students at Cam- 
-agaiaiit the nomination, bridge. Let this seruple have no grain of weight. 


tance. Arguments were made by Seth Webb, Jr., T , ’ . ” , , , , , , ’ , 

Wendell Phillips and Chas. W. Ellis. Mr. Phillips 1 calmot y et discover to what extent Anti-Slavery 
spoke about two hours. He said the present will he effected by the result; but politicians can 
Legislature bad but two questions to settle. First, no loager sbut tbeir eyeg nor close their ears suf- 
can it remove Judge Loring, without impeach- . . ,, , , . . . ,,, 

ment? Second, ought Judge Loring to be re- hciently to prevent the knowledge reaching them 
moved ? that it is no longer an abstraction, but a tangible 

The first proposition may be settled by the fact, and, as such, must be treated with respect. 

fr— 

tive, without assigning reason, or even permitting shall fall upon it shall he broken m pieces. 77 And 
the Judge to be heard. To sustain this point he we may, therefore, without giving them credit for 
fiuote^Danie! Webster, Judge Story, Judge Shaw mucb zeal in bebalf of human rightSj expect to he 

»The second proposition was supported by abun- treated with greater deference by aspirants to 
dant testimony that Loring violated the State law office than has been the custom in times past, 
of 1849, which imposes a penalty of fine and im- engagement prevented me from hearing 

a^"‘,. u, ^X'is“*y? 7 S’SS 

Loring prejudged in the Burns case, by remarking last evening at Spring Garden Institute, and took 
to Mr. Phiilips, before a full hearing was had, that for his subject “Liberty I felt curious to hear 
the case was so clear that he hoped no obstacle how leamed divine from tbe state wMch refuscs 
would he placed m the way of the fugitive’s ....... 

return; that the ignorance of law which he ex- to ac cep‘ of the testimony of a coloured man 
hibited in that ease is proof positive of his unfit- against a white man in its civil and ecclesiastical 
ness for the office of Judge of Probate; that he courts, and which imprisons and sells into slavery 


^umnmrn. to 4 canons di 

t _ To 1 gallon wi 

;der the Hammer.— The real estate of the f nniSfaf r 

Ion. Daniel Webster, in Marsfield, is to be sold at to lOnounds 
n on the 14th of March next. 3 nSSSS. t 


1855. To 

i whiskey. 

dark brandy, $3,.. 


Dr. of his system in the t 
... $1 88 appliances, or ai 


lis Instttution, *hioh Ahoughb] 


late Hon! Daniel Webster, in Marsfield, te to be sold at fcldsTheesf. 

auction on the 14th of March next. 3°p P o°undf tobacco,'. V.'.! V 

The Case of Dr. Beale, the Philadelphia To 6 dozen pipes,. 

Dentist. —The Harrisburgh Herald says, that Gov- To 4 pound sperm candleB,.. 
ernor Pollock, after a full hearing of the case of Dr. 


1 26 already 300 feet front a largo fo 
48 bathing rooms occupy 150 by 40: 
24 only^ effectual restorer of the 


d Smoking.— It is stated as an 
it, taking the whole United States 
! money is expended for the single 


Total. 

The expenses i 
charge of $1, wei 


article qf cigars than for all the common schools in deposited over $500 
the Union. lived in great appai 

A Graphic Simile. —Henry Ward Beecher dead, than a grand 
says that an honest man inside of a Know-Nothing npon, and it cost hi 
lodge has “ the peculiar advantage that flies have in a 1Qt0 the ground, 
spider’s web—the privilege of losing their legs, of d°?t $42, and there 
buzzing without flying, and being eaten at, leisure bv toilers,” who were 
big-bellied spiders. for the departed—1< 

Ti.cvr™™.™ w, „ 'n.c. 0.1 „rThe coffin, the carr 


wrote a bill of sale of Burns before the case was . ’ . , , .... ., , . 

decided, and finally, that he made known his de- coloured persons who venture within its hounda- 
cision to tbe counsel for tbe claimant before de- ries, would treat tbe subject of liberty . With the 
livering it. case 0 f the Parker girls, and the death of poor 

iT/rVjpJiS'tS'iSfSSS >■*-—* »<«»>» V Torrej, 

The remonstrants did not appear. till the grave released him from their fiendish 

Loring .will undoubtedly be removed by a large grasp—the murder at Columbia by kidnapper 
Senate^ Petition?continue d to , ^ Bidgely, and his escape from punishment, together 


big'bellied spiders. 1 for the departed—to wail and howl over his dead body. 

Daguerreotypes of War.— -The art of daguer- to 

rev«rwt n i d n«‘ t "S^lSSS Doings of the Kansas LEAGUE.-After all ^ , H dh£^VSm- & 

is instantly impressed in a durable picture. So far has that has been said about the destiny of Kansas, it may and Lady, Detroit, Michigan; A. G. Dana, M.D. Rrandoii, 
this been carried that all the reports to the Minister of be interesting to some of our readers to know what Vermont- H. H. Lee, Esq., Winchester, Virginia; Waterman 
War are accompanied by daguerreotype pictures of has been done, is doing,and is about to be done. We Palmer, ]Pittshiirg, Pa.; Wilson Page and Lady, Catskiii, 

the most remarkable beauty and precision. therefore give the following brief outline of the opera- ■.* • > Austin, U. S. A., Rochester, N. Y .; H. S. 

HUB.0 OP . Minsptes.—A a E.f. PP m Sp 

Choate was cross-questioning a witness in one of the from the officers of the New York Kansas League \/ A LuABLE WATER PRIVILEGE 

foll °^ d / or , a b ^f bbo< ’ d ‘ The witness replied: I Company, daring the past aeaaen, and about an equal orwashT S Jtrn%fiX ( . Se /co a ^ U "Y d %fh H 5 t f d o 
am a candle Of the Lord—a minister of the gospel.” nnmhpr went, tn the new territnrv vwifh tHo hnnofi] nf 01 Washington, Dutchess Co., N. y. It lies on the bharon 
“Of what denominate! ?” said Clmate “A Baptist,” the information gratuitously afforded to applicants! 

noate, you are a Their correspondence has been extensive. poses ot’any in the township There is now on the premises 

dle - The records and letters, preserved at the office of a cider-mill, two stories high, 70 feet by 30, with a wing 30 

f Judge Loring is tke League, are interesting documents, and prove that hy 20, and with a cellar ten feet deep, which building might 

nsr Burns heck tn there ia wide-spread and resolute spirit in many be advantageously converted to almost any purpose m iu ir- 

identof the United the statea t0 resoae Kansas from the danger of and ten ” 3 A rPfr 

‘ms dfapS^The * 'Kpproach of Spring brings signs of a far greater townsh^’ tW ° acrea ^W-deared Woodland in said 
ns sustained, when af/Zts^om the^Srs^of tion ti l’ ^ ’SSSStT"’bSmffiaS 

™ ,, „ . New Brunswick to South Carolina and New Orleans, Country-House, with large Barn, Stable, Carriage, Wood 


it the cemetery,"including the priest’s 

:e $20 25. Mass at the church, under- Cogitation homfteom IoTm to 3PM P 7 ‘ 
reached $20 more. His work on Motorpathy will be sent postage free to any 

led m Albany, not long ago, who had address on receipt of ten postage stamps; or it can bo had 
•00 in the Savings Bank, although he of him while in the city, at 25 cents. 

Went indigence. No sooner was he Refekencks.—R ev. Dr. Cleveland,Northampton, Mass.; C. 
id “wake” and burial was decided a. Hall, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; Capt. Willis Howes, Boston, 
his family over *120 to apt. hi. hndv Mass.; Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Dorchester, Mass.; C. W. 

re w^s aThU™or fom'-’sympf “^adway, wi 

ire hired to make many lamentations 

-to wail and howl over his dead body. Mew York; S. S. Britton. Stanwix Hall, Albany, N. Y. ; 
images aud the masses amounted to James Clarke, Hudson, N. Y.; Edward Doughty, Newark, 


?es ana tne masses amounted to James Clarke, Hudson, N. Y.; Edward Doughty, Newark, 
0 Pat was “ decently buried.” N - J-; Hon. F. Cushing and Lady, Frankfort, Maine; W. G. 

Kansas League. After aR 25SS 

sut the destiny of Kansas, it may and Lady, Detroit, Michigan; A. G. Dana, M.D Brandon, 


Henry W. Beudiley (President of the Senate 
, Daniel C. Eddy (Speaker of the House), 
Barnas Sears, D. D. (Secretary of the Board 


majority in tne iiouse, ana a small one m the Rjdgely, and his escape from punishment, together 
Senate. Petitions continue to pour in. . * ^ ^ , 

mi with a thousand other outrages against liberty, 

THE A NTI-SLA VER Y LEOTURES. ^past aud present, before Mm, would Mr. 

_ Stockton nave the courage to say one word denun- 

Rev. Theodore Parker was, as we expected he ciatory of the laws and usages of Maryland wMlst 
would be, greeted by a crowded and enthusiastic professing to lecture upon liberty before a Phila- 
audience, on Tuesday evening. He spoke for one delpMa audience 1 From a friend who was pre¬ 
hour and a half, commanding the fixed attention sent, I learn that he divided his subject into three 
of his auditors and frequently eliciting their parts or heads, namely, spiritual, ecclesiastical and 
heartiest applause. We shall publish a pretty full political, and spoke fluently and learnedly on each, 
report of the Lecture, which was one of the best without making any closer application of either 


The N. Y. Express says: “ If Judge Loring is the Lea 
removed for tMs cause” (sending Burns back to tl J e ?' 1 e 
slavery), “ we trust that the President of the United °, ™ e ’ 
States will avail himself of the earliest opportunity to 8 
give him onjtof the best offices at his disposal. The The, a 
Federal Government must be thus sustained, when jnovetni 
thus assaulted by the States.” j®**® 

Prohibitive Law States. —The following is and ini 
the list of States that have enacted laws entirely pro- Wiseoni 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks for a beverage: and vill 
Maine, Michigan, Settiem 

Massachusetts, Wisconsin, cumstat 

Bhode Island, Connecticut, with his 

Vermont, Indiana, appears 


sked from men from Ohio and 
3 forming in a hundred towns 
five to fifty. The League and 
are doing everything that cir- 
lit. Mr. Winehel has started 


0 a small and agreeable family, a poi¬ 
nt, commodious, beautifnlly-shadet 
large Barn, Stable, Carriage, Wood 


Hon. Francis Bassett, 

Hon. George Morey, . 

Hon. Joel Hayden, ot' Williamsburg, 
Hon. Thomas Russell (Judge Boston I 
Hon. Daniel W. Alvord, of Greenfield, 
Rev. Hosea Ballon, 2d, D. D., 


William Lloyd Garrison will deliver the 
closing Lecture, on Tuesday evening next. Let 
all who love the cause of which he was the 
honoured Pioneer, and which has no more earnest 
and devoted champion, improve the opportunity 
of hearing him. 


A Series of Anti-Slavery Conventions, in 
Western Massachusetts, See., having been projected 
by the Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be commenced by the holding 
<?f such a Convention in SPRINGFIELD, on 
Saturday and Sunday, March 3d and 4th. 


than might be expected from a disquisition on the 
er the F^thhUify of the moon, or the practicability of 
t Let P er P etua l motion. True, he took issue between 
as the Romanism and Protestantism on the question of 
sarnest “ ec<desiastk!a l liberty,” and denounced the former 
ctunity as t y rannica l j and, when treating of “ political 
liberty,” the usual compliment was paid to 
American freedom, but not a word said about the 
dns in “ corner-stone of our republican institutions ”— 
o'ected cbattel slavery. It is certainly very possible to de- 
n Anti ^ ver a kea utiful Lecture without making a single 
told- application of the subject or argument that might 

P answer as a stepping stone in the march of 

’ humanity. « Shakspeare and the musical glasses ” 
may do to talk about; but where men are called 


ously divided into meadow, pasture ai 
containing a great variety of the choic 
fruits. The owner only wishing to re 
dwelling and out-buildings for her c 
ments may be made for the mutual s 


appeared iu good health—rose and stood unsuppi 

during the sihging, and, after the congregation . „ . . .. .. . . . „ 

dismissed, remained to join in the communion service. 0 °mnut, passed, under the operation ot the previous H 
In the same slip was her brother, Capt. Joel Brooks, question, by a vote ot 64 Yeas to 41 Nays. The pas- 
who is in his ninety-seventh year. In another part of ? a S e °‘ the blU was proclaimed by the Speaker, amid n 
the house was Mrs. BetMah Covel, who is in her tremendous applause from the dense crowd of ladies 
ninety-first year. The thermometer stood, in the aQ ji gentlemen on the floor, and in the lobbies aud -f 
morning, only two degrees above zero .-Mass. Spy. S^nos The result was announced to the city by P 1 
. ,, ' repeated discharges of artillery, and the bells of all „„ 

Address of Cassius M. Clay.— The Penn the churches and engine houses were rapidly pealed IS 
Yann (Yates Co.) Whig, of the 25th inst., says: for an hour. Almost every face is radiant with joy. 

“ Washington Hall was ailed by a very large and Pupils from public schools are making the welkin wi 
intelligent audience, on Friday night last, to listen tq ring with joyous shouts. A large flag has been sus- pa 
the Kentucky Orator, on the subject of Slavery, pended across Washington street, aud to-night the as 
People from all parts of the country were present, city will be illuminated. It is iudeed a great day for “ n( 
Mr. Clay spoke about one hour and a half, very greatly Indiana! The liquor-sellers look ghastly, and the d ,‘ 6 
to the interest and profit of his hearers. He explained, fronts of one or two of the principal establishments 
in vivid language, the power of slavery at the South, were immediately draped in mourning by their sor- ' 
as a political and social engine of oppression; how it rowing tenants. It is certainly time ! The bill ori- m ; 
dominates over the liberty of Speech and the Press, ginated very singularly. It was mainly drawn by a am 
and fetters the consciences and principles of men Fusion Committee in the House, but the Old Line 
wherever it exists. Senate took it up and passed it hastily, hoping thus l 

“ Mr. Clay is a man of pluck and enterprise. He to obtain a Temperance credit, and sent it to the bu 
had an appointment to lecture in Elmira on Monday House before their Committee had reported, supposing 
evening; but, on arriving at Canandaigua that day, they would amend and return it, thus affording the ! 
found that no train on its regular time would carry Senate an excuse for delay through the session; but 1 
him to his destination in time to speak that evening., finding it would pass the House intact, an attempt 
He accordingly hired an extra train and went through was made to recall and consider it, without avail.— qi 


n o J 11 the season is sufficiently advanced.—IV. Y. Times. meats may be made for the mutual accommodation of the 
Mre Mm Farfar 7 pS Prohibition in LvDiANA.-The strin- J^Cme 

e hwndrlth birthday, by at- « ent Liquor law, which passed the Senate a few dara Mflvale might be found to offer one specLd iSSumt m 
3 Unitarian Church. She ago, came up for.final action m the House at 10 o’clock its healthy locality. Apply as above, on the premises; or, 


5 attempts, by the • 
commit, passed, ui 
question, by a vote 
’• sage of the bill wa: 
1 tremendous applau 


The Springfield Convention will be attended by upon to do> it reqaires other tbeines . If liberty be 
William Lloyd Garrison, William Wells Brown the subjeot , let it be remembered that, in every 


and Lewis Ford, and by other speakers. It will country> ber strengtb and security is entirely in . 
assemble in Hampden Hall, on Saturday evening, compa tible with the existence of slavery, whether | 
March 3d, at 7 o’clock. 0 f caste or complexion, and in no country so much 

Other Conventions will follow, at Northampton, as our own have indefatigable efforts been made 
Greenfield, &c., of which more particular notice to make the latter the paramount interest for 
wiU be given hereafter. Legislative and Executive protection and the 
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bbies aud f Th6 un«<*signed has in Press, and will shortly 
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teat day for and sentiments upon all the great Bubjec^'wMchS^has 
Uy, and the discussed. In order to place the Book witlidn reach of all 
tabliahmeuts £, 1 1 f aes 5f readers, the price has been fixed at Os* Dollar 








S&ctams department 

LECTURES ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


BUTLER. 

Neither the Understanding nor Imagination 
is sane by itself; the one becomes blank worldli- 
ness, the other hypochondria. A very little ima¬ 
gination is able to intoxicate a weak understand¬ 
ing, and this appears to be the condition of reli¬ 
gious enthusiasmin vulgar minds. Puritanism, as 


stone walls at night.” In some of these stories, saved, or at any rate, that they were worth saying 
imagination appears yet more strongly and in that if they had. The answer which Pulci’s Margutte 
contradictory union with the understanding which makes to Morgante when he asks him iff''life be¬ 
lies at the root of the highest humour. For ex- lievedin OhriSt or Mahomet, would have expressed 
ample, a coachman ^riving up some mountains in well enongh the creed of the majority of that 
Vermont, was asked if they were as steep on the generation. 

Other side also ? “Steep! chain-lightnin’ couldn’t Margutte answered then, to tell thee truly, 

go down ’em without the breechin’ on 1 ” I be- My faith in black’s no greater than in azure; 

lieve that there is more latent humour among the BatJbeBwcjn capons, roast meat, bouUU, 

. , ,, . i ,<"■ And above all m wine: and carnal pleasure. 

American people tlian m any other, and that it . . 1 , . . 

will one day develop itself and find expression It was impossible that anything truly great, 
through Art great I mean on the moral and emotional, as well 

If we apply the definitions we have made to m fbe intellectual sides, could be produced in 
Butler’s poem we shall find that it-is not properly such a generation But something intellectually 
humorous at all; that the nearest approach to the great could be and was. T lie F rench mind, always 
humourous is burlesque. Irony is Butler’s stronger m the perceptive and analytic,- than in 
favourite weapon. But he -always has an ulterior the imaginative faculty loving precision, grace, 
object. His characters do not live at all, bat are and finesse, had brought wit and fancy, and the 


long as it had a material object to look forward, J caricatured effigies of political enemies stuffed elegant arts of society to the perfection almost of 
to, was strong and healthy. But Fanaticism is wit h bran and set up as targets for his wit. He science. Its ideal m literature was to combine 
always defeated by success; the moment it is ncverletsug forget for a moment that Presbyte- tie appearance of carelessness and gaiety of 
established m the repose of power, it necessarily !rian and in dew £ den t are primarily knaves and thought with intellectual exactness, of statement, 
ciystalizes into cant and formalism around any s( , condariIy The p ( . rR onality never by aeci- Its mflnence then in English Hteratms will appear 
slenderest threads of dogma ; and, if the intel ec- dent expands into humanity. There is not a trace chiefly m neatness and facility of expression, in 
tual fermentation continue after the spiritual has. f n „ in rmom It is point of epigrammatic compactness of phrase, and 

ceased, as it constantly does, it is the formation of : J*. d smSitateatire on?y. There is these in conveying conventual rather than univer-, 

putrefaction, breeding nothing but the vermin, of * wch creativ . ouess in Trumbull’s McFingal or sal experience, m speaking for goodsocrety rather 
incoherent and destructively-active metapbysic Fessenden's Tei ,. ible TrMt orati 0 n as in Iludibras. than for man 

subtleties—the maggots, as Butler, condensing A t[ works from within but stands as a Thus far m English poetry we have found life, 

Lord Bacon, calls them, of corrupted texts. That speCtator covering his -victims with merciless ridi- represented by Chaucer, the real life of men and 
wise man Oliver Cromwell has been reproached ^ and wp etljo | t ^ e fun bec£Vllge his %mea are women ; the ideal or interior life as it relates to 


always defeated by success; the moment it is . v j e ts ns 
established in the repose of power, it necessarily jr j an ' and j n( 
crystalisses into cant and formalism around any L Pf m dn ,.jir , 
slenderest threads of dogma ; and, if the intellec- den t expands 
tual fermentation continue after the spiritual has f 
ceased, as it constantly does, it is the formation of , sa |j re ani 
putrefaction, breeding nothing but the verniiu of nmch creati'^ 
incoherent and destructively-active metaphysic 


jean be more absurd than, many ot .the dogmas ihad large Southern dealings, said to us, not long {length he reached a bishop’s throne. Of the four \ Ifl'iwIjvVMviu 

taught in the Essay on Man. {ago, in tones of suppressed feeling, “ I was barred ‘young men, William, the eldest was the first to_. ^WJjauJwiHPtWS. 

; The accuracy on which Pope prided himself TrOur my store by soldiers in Boston streets, that disappoint the expectations of his friends. He j—rij——r-—r——- 1 —- ^ 

^nd for which he fe commended, was not accuracy Ithat man might be carried back. I never have withdrew from public life, and liis wife gave her- ;TN North Fourth Street, above Race, at No- 
of thought so much as of expression. But the (forgotten it I never will. My partner and I self up lo (h Papa The next to break the A- i i 

{suppositionis, that in the Essay on Man,. Pope .have made up our minds. We have looked over ;bonds . was , Hem 7’ who h «M at the time of his SSS mSfooWrat s ho”fe,t™tiee a?d£ 
!did not know what he was writing himself. He {our Southern lists, and, if necessary, are ready to f? c ?| s i on ’ ▼towage ° f pas4 1 arle igh, near i“*»teat style. ’ cyrus whitson. 

gospel Or, if he did know, we can account for (heart; and so deep is that ground-swell of the 0 v run the risk of falling into rationalism, that it jjyspcetinny mvite the action of hfefrieuds aud the pub- 
the contradictions by supposing that he threw m State feeling, Jthat Henry Wilson was borne upon „ a ly remained for him to enter the fold of the b ‘* e *' 4 constant assortment ot 

some of the common-place moralities to conceal it, against the will of the party that elected him, Romish Church, in which he recognised all the iSelep’t readTtomi*S orti in tot mauner Tuo 

his real drift. Johnson asserts that Bolingbroke because that party knew the State would support characteristics of truth, unity, universality, apos- pm the most accommodating terms, 

in private laughed at Pope’s having been made them on no other terms. The stern voice of the tolicity—the same in all times and in all countries, j ~ 

themoutli-piece of opinions which he did not hold, .people was at their doors: “Elect this man, or from St. Peter down to Pius IX., from one ex- pp TT vra nT!!. a , 1 

i il h 1 1 u iK , I dll A til 1 TV t m 111 tin \ ill |»1 h is I ibw 1) H 1 u , and they did tremity «> hi uihto th( other Henry is now I ) J „ * - S 

relations between them. It is giving Pope alto- lit. We have faith that Henry Wilson will prove netiveiuthe service of the Church of Rome in 

.gether too little credit for intelligence to suppose That the people were right. The country some- Iri r la . nd ;. , , . . ., , . !an , d a Weiy-increased stock of v B iy.»t, Brim 

sasass —- * Era 

jfisasfta&tesae 

on Man. He would have found it harder to .anyone says, jeeringly, “That man rose from a that a large body of churchmen are looking with of Travelling Tranks, Carpet Bam. Valfoeo, Gam SBo™, 

show that the acknowledgment of any divine ‘shoemaker’s bench,” he will answer, “ Let him be great anxiety to the course his lordship is taking. Coaches Hobby-Horses, ami solo leather, steel Bpring.uitg 

revelation would not overthrow the greater part proud of it. Other men are made by colleges and Some weeks since he publioly stated, in reference S^Li“»rtaSmbi. aV Yilck"Lather 

of its teachings. If Pope intended by his poem schools. This man made himself. And let sclio- to his brother Robert’s view's upon the real pre- Bags, at the lowest prices! 

all that the Bishop takes for granted in his com- jlars console themselves with classical precedent of -sence in the eucharist, for the publication of which thos. iv. mawon, Trunk Manufinoturer 

nientary, we must deny him what is usually claimed ; men of low degree exalted, and' remember plain t,mt reverend gentleman was about to be put upon 1B# Martet stee@t > w - cor - 4th > 


iird, Robert, has now deserted the church 
i in early life he devoted his brilliant abi- 
nd the fourth, Samuel, Lord Bishop of 


-r in T31MZK MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851, 

say for his superiority'over all Olliers in the manufacture 

With of Travelling Tranks, Carpet Bam. Valice.v, Gum trhoi'a 

..... 1 ■ .cl.. II... ..I |. Ilh. . .1 ,. . 


Lord Bacon, calls them, of corrupted texts. That 
wise man, Oliver Cromwell, has been reproached , 
'or desertion pf priuciple, because he recognised, 
that though enthusiasm may overturn a govern¬ 
ment, it can never carry one on. Our Puritan 
ancestors came to the same conclusion, and have 
been as .unwisely blamed for it. While we won¬ 
der at the prophetic imagination of those heroic 
souls who could see in the little Mayflower the 
seeds of an empire; while we honour (as ft can 
only truly be honoured, by imitating) that fervour 
of purpose Which could give up everything for 
principle ; let ns be thankful that they had also | 
that manly English sense which refused to sacri¬ 
fice their principles to the phantasy of every wan¬ 
dering Adoniram or Shearjashub who mistook 
himself for Providence as naturally and obsti¬ 
nately as some lunatics suppose themselves to be 


, re women; the ideal or interior life as 


as mere nobodies as 
fortunes are meant 1 
Tty is part of the spi 
humourous writers i 
i acquaintances. Wi 
of the wife of Bath, 
i of Falstaff, Sir llouc 


Punch and Judy whose mis- this world, by Spenser ; what may bn called imar 
> amuse us, and whose unreal- ginative life in Sbakspeare ; the religious sent;• 
rt The characters of truly ®oeDt or interior life as it relates to the other world, 
re as real to us as any of our b y mtou - But everything aspires toward a 
no more doubt the existence rhythmical utterance of itself, and accordingly the 


:as his first merit—dearness. If he did not, we 'old Goodman Ciucinnatus, called from his plough 
grant him clearness as a writer, at the expense of {to the Consulate,and he comforted. Other folks, 
'sincerity as a man. Perhaps a more charitable 'it seems, have done so before us; and that is 
’solution of the difficulty is, that Pope's precision of (something, in this precedent-loving world. To be 
thought was not equal to his polish of style. sure, there has been one of the leather craft in 
But it is in his Moral Essays and part of his ; Congress—stout old Roger Sherman—who learned 


’ that" reverend gentleman was a 
his trial, that they were the on 
the present time were likely t< 


f Don Quixote and Sancho, 


;the Vicar, Unde Toby, Pickwick or Major Pen- 
| dennis; than we can doubt our own. They are the 
j contemporaries of every generation forever. They 
are our immortal friends whose epitaph no man 
[shall ever write. The only incantation needed to 
j summon them is the taking of a book from our 
islielf, and they are with us with their wisdom, their 


waiting for their poet. They found 


kwick or Major Pen- or ma de a most apt one in Alexander Pope. 

, r own qji iey are the He stands for perfectness of intellectual expres- 
iratioii forever. They sioB . «»d 14 is * striking instancehow much success 
lose epitaph no man anc ^ permanence of reputation depend upon con- 
incantation needed to scientious and laborious finish, as well as upon 
• of a book from our natural endowments. 

ith their wisdom, their i I confess that I come to the treatment l P0 .d 


’their courtesy, their humanity and (dearer with diffidence. 1 was brought up in the old 


The imaginative side of Puritanism found its f 

poetical expression in Milton and its prose in 3 oh s ane hke l 
Bunyan. The intellectual vagaries of its decline , 
were to have their satirist t Butler. He was Kd"t 

born at Btrensham in Worcestershire in 1612, the { The Guy 1?aw3tes of a Fifth 0 f November pro- without an 3 
son of a small farmer who was obliged to pinch • / , mnnhood in it i characterize 

himself to afford his son a grammar school eduea- sense of that Pope i 

ir the word with onlysuch far-off hints at humour as saysm 
evei- at any university at all. His fiiAempfoy- lfe P ^ { ^ d „ or the ludi : ment in.fay, 

ment was as clerk in Mr. Jeffreys, a Worcester- B , |. . ’ H dib . t f speak Engli 

shire Justice of the Peace, called by the poet’s „ 0 " nt ™ a naner of P nfos'■ it smiklffi liL a nhos ^ not 4 
biographers an emineirt one. While in this situa- P horescent P se P every separate drop of which L- . English thi 

I- W !« ‘I S’ tains half-a-dozen little fiery lives. Indeed, the time when 1 

tivating m®c and paint ng, lor both which arts f u f a (if jt ca [’ be called a fea j t) is him by inst 

^i^too^vmtobee^^.; %%*** 
use of a fine library, and where he acted as amanu- Sutler had been a great reader, and, out of the wag on j y ^ 
mm to John Seldeu, the mere drippings of whose driest books, of school-divinity, Puritan theology, But J Fo 
learning was enough to make a great scholar metaphysics, medicine, astrology, mathematics, no History of 
of him. After this he was employed (in what matter what, his brain ' 
capacity is unknown) in tbe bouse of Sir Samuel 11 bold of corn wiU get 
Luke, an officer of Cromwell, and rigid Presbyte- as would make, flints 


than all) their weaknesses. 

But the figures of Butler are wholly contempo¬ 
raneous with himself. They are dead things 
nailed to his age, like hands or crows upon a barn 
door, for an immediate in terrorem purpose, to 


Superstition that he was the greatest poet that 
ever lived, and when I came to find that I had 
instincts of my own, and my mind was brought in { 
contact with the apostles of a more esoteric doc¬ 
trine of poetry, I felt that ardent desire for smash- 


Here Pope must be allowed to have established 
a style of his. own, in which he is without a rival. 
One can open upon wit and epigram at every 

pa Khis epistle on the characters of woman, no 
one who has ever known a noble woman will find 
much to please him. The climax of his praise 
rather degenerates than elevates. 

0 blest in temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 


and weather. !n S? idols I had been brought up to worship, 
ovember pro- without any regard to their artistic beauty, which 
“ i ebaraeterizes youthful zeal. What was it to me 
ictest sense of that Pope was a master of style ? 1 fell , as Addi- 
at humour as ; S0Q sa J 8 bis Freeholder, in answering an argu- 
the ludicrous, i meD ^ * n ^ lvour of the Pretender, because he could 
is is as full of ; speak English, and George I. could not—“ that I 


to hammer ont soles on his. lap-stone before he in cutting out flowers, birds and insects, from old 
tried bis hand at hammering the Constitution, pieces of chintz, by the exercise of a little inge- 
Old Roger, however, compromised with slavery, nmty they fastened them into the interior of hot- 
which Henry Wilson will not. His vote and his ‘\ c \[ taa y bottles were filled either with ; 
'{speech will alwavs^ be in the right place; and we ^ SelfiU ^ pro^tk ' 

predict that.evai his classical compatriot, Sumner, : SuGh bottle tbe handiwol . k , of g^audmaima when 
.will not merit better of the Republic than he.” she'was a girl, are still to be sSen here and there ' 
One of the principal sensations of Boston, this on the high mantelshelf. This art—if art it can 
winter has been caused by the eburse of Lectures be called—has recently been revived, and slightly 
f On Poetry, delivered by Russell Lowell, before the improved, under the title of 11 potichomanie.” At 
sLowell Institute. th e shops where fancy goods are sold will now be 

1 Such a rush has there been to them, that it has found materials required-vases in trans- 

(been entirely impossible to accommodate all who J", 8 "* & f ”" ns ’ Bfcr f ff an aad Iora - 

sought adimssion; and Mr. Lowell has repeated 

■ afternoons to equally thronged houses. The Fflrnish> brushes, &e. As of old, the designs are 
[ course, is upon English Poetry, and comprises a out out of the paper, varnished at the back, and 
history of English Poetry and Poets from the then gummed into the interior of the glass vessels. 

5 earliest times. , Instead of using bottles, vases expressly made for 


biographers an eminent one. While in this situa- i, boregoent y a ewrv senarate .Iron of which cob- 'English that ever was spoken.” There was a 
tion, he employed his leisure in study, and in cul- R. i,alf-a-dozen lHtle^fierv lives' Indeed the Bme w b en I could not read Pope, but disliked 
tivating music and painting, for both which arts 0 f the noem (if it can be called a fault) is him by instinct, as old Roger Ascham seems to 
he had a predilection. He next went into the ’tobefe^vreading have felt about Italy when he saysI was once 

family of tbe Countess of Kent, where he had the tha ‘ y ! , , * , ? ™ Italy myself, but I thank God my abode there 

use of a fine library, and where he aeted as amanu- Butler had been a great reader, and, out of the wag on j y nine days » 

ensis to John Selden, the mere drippings of whose dryest books, of school-divinity, Puritan theology, But ■’p fii f s a important place. in the 
learning was enough to make a great scholar metaphysics, medicine, astrology, mathematics, no jj; story of English Poetry, and must be studied 
of him. After this he was employed (in what matter what, his brain.secreted wit as naturally as b ycve ry onewho would come to a clear know- 
capacity is unknown) in the bouse of Sir Samuel rt “ eld eon ‘ wiU get so much silex out of a soil j edge o{ j t _ i bave s i nce read over every line that 
Luke, an officer of Cromwell, and rigid Presbyte- f JojW make flints for a whole arsenal of old Po » e eyer wrot and letter wri tten by or 
rian. It was here that he made his studies for fashionedInmsketai, where even Prometheus himself to him, and that more than once. If I had not 
the characters of Sir Iludibras and his squire, eould not have found enough to strike a light come to the conclusion that he fe.the greatest of 
Ralpho, and is supposed to have begun the com- J™ 1 - 1 ll .° sincerely believe that he would have poets> I believe that I am at least in a condition 
position of his great work. There is hardly any- found fun in a joke of Senatorwell, any to allow him every merit that is fairly his. Ihave 
thing more comic in Hudibras itself than the Senator, and that is saying a great deal. I speak, sa id that Pope as a literary man represents preci- 
solemii Country Knight unconsciously furnishing of coarse, of feenators at Washington. aiou and gl , ace 0 (- eX p rej3S ; on . but as a f ac t h e 


ie i.s prepared to furnish Ice Creams-.^ 
tes. Candies, &c., of every description 


em afternoons to equally thronged houses. 1 he yarais b, brushes, &e. As of old, the designs are /CONFECTIONERY.—Leatifia Bullock, No. 
urse is upon English Poetry, and comprises a cut out of the paper, varnished at the back, and so n. Sixth at., Phiia., respecifuiiyiDforms her frieiifn 
story of English Poetry and Poets from the then gummed into the interior of the glass vessels, and the public that she is prepared to furnish ice Cream* 
rliest times. Instead of using bottles, vases expressly made for T’ •L® 1 ' 1 ' 1 n C tk°^- ev «T a **rf P r«S£ 

Every lecture has been a brilliant success— ornamentation are now manuiaotured ; hence the labour, ana warranted ti give mtfre »“.T ** **** 
even, as reported in the daily papers, are often results, when complete, are forms worthy of tue jsT’Farttai « n a fhmUiea taraiahed at'ahort notice. Or 
more/truly poetical than the "poems he reviews, work. The designs too are very superior to the dera sent to any part of t he city. 

These lectures, so full of thought, research, wit, °\ d chintz patterns, being now printed upon paper, -rr ENDFRDTNF t- TTTMTTr'F jw„,.fKe 
humour, and feeling, are destined to make W with aii the^ improvements.of design and brilliancy f’ i/aXarw 

■ mark in our literary history. Yet we trust the of ebromo-h hograpby ; the effects are more pleas- £ Z' -Wmh^t^’VS 

author will not forget, in the brilliance.is sue- £ 

cess, that it is the poet’s first work to create, not all fastened into the vase, a ground colour ia np- , Tavticutu- attention paid tS tnmfahin* iiu.cUvum r.,r 
to analyze. plied, the shade of which should harmonise with bul jcS hr MvnKKmvr , 

Let him give more works for future historians the subjects. The ground colour being poured _._ ’ 1 jwbicii, 


wardrobe, and a rope of his J [Mr. Lowell illustrated his criticismsby eopious represents somethin^ 
himself in eternal effigy with, j quotations from Hudibras. He concluded thus:] than one of those e 


And mistress of herself, though china fall. Humour, and teeling, are destined to make their m “ 

The last line is very witty and pointed—but lna ^ k in 2“ r 1‘forary history. Yet we trust the i ngi especially as g P ld 
consider what an ideal of womanly nobleness he ! autll, F ^'vll^not.forget, in the brilliance of bis sue- of the pictures. Aftei 
must have had, who praises his heroine for not :Cess ’ t! ? st 14 18 tbe poet s first'work to create, not aU fastenPf i i nt0 the v 
being jealous of her daughter. to analyze. , . plied, the shade of wh 

It is very possible that the women of Pope’s , Let h l m works for future historians the subjects. The gr 

time were as bad as they could be, but if (Sod ' 4o ***»$: TJle b f lll,anc « f Bowels wit has so into the vase a rota 
made poets for anything, it was to keep alive the dazzlo ;f the «m o4 man y> [ bat tho J T have not 1.1 potiohe, for the purp 
traditions of the pure, the holy and the beautiful. )' ecen «7 appreciated the wide scope, the deep feel- over gyery part. The 
I grant the influence of the age, but there is a the exquisite word painting, tbe true appreci- with flak, white and v 
sense in which the poet is of no age, and Beauty, at, .°“ of cature , in bis serious pieces. There is a ‘ “ted either v 

driven from every other home, will never be an spirit and spnght mess about bis most careless 
outcast and a wmidfercr while there is a poet’s na- sk ® tcb that shows the hand of a master. To those . ^ vases or pot i ( 

tnre left, will never fail of the tribute at least of a wh + ° have delighted in him merely as tbe gay and of last J of 

song. It seems to me that Pope had a sense of entertaining companion we would recommend a tbia ns cream . Being 
the Dice, rather than of the beautiful. His nature 0 ", S ^ 181011 °t. h’ lr Lam Jal, or Beaver run round iu the same 

delighted in tbe blemish more than in the charm. f rook > , or almost any of the fugitive pieces in his by turning the vase u 
Personally, we know more about Pope than tw ? volumes of Poems, and they will find him takes place in a few i 
about any of our poets. He kept no secret about before their mmd M new attitude. aud solidity to the Vesi 

himself. If he did not lfet the c£t out o'f the bag, t . C , an America have and cherish poets ? Ccr- to hold water for eiii 

ho olw'ivc onntrivorl in mvo W tail a r,inoh or. ttoily. Does she not? Is our hot, busy, talky, must bo saturated wit! 


dazzled the eyes of many, that they have not till potiehe, for the purpose of diffusing it equally . 
recently appreciated the wide scope, the deep feel- oyer every part. The ground colour is prepared 
ing, the exquisite word painting, the true appreci- with flake white and varnish, thinned with turp/n- 
ation of nature, in his serious pieces. There is a tmtod either with chronic, ultramarine, 

spirit and sprightliness about his most careless Brunswick green, Prussian blue, or carmine with 
sketch that shows the hand of a master. To those ^mf’ ^ After the ground co our u, perfectly 
who have delighted in him merely as the gay and 

entertaining companion we would recommend a thin as croam. Being poured into the vase il is ' 
study of his Vision of feir Launfal, or Beaver rU n round in the same way as the ground colour ■ 
Brook, or almost any of the fugitive pieces in his by turning the vase until the plaster set, which 1 


■JCIAMILY COAL YARD, Broad sir. 

f th°°b\ t* 1 ^ ab °y e j»hia. t 


Butler has been charged with ingratitude for it WO uld not be just to leave Butler without which will last as long as the Imagination and 
having caricatured his employer; hut there is no add ; llg that he was an honest and apparently dis- Understanding divide men between"them. It is 
hint of any obligation he was under, and the ser- interested man. He wrote an indignant satire not a matter to be settled by any amount of argu- 
viee of a man like him must have been a fair agafogt the vices of Charles the Second’s Court, meat or demonstration. Men are born Popists 
equivalent for any wages. Andrew Marvel, tbe friend of Milton, and the or Wordsworthians, Loekists or Ivantists, and 

On the other hand, it has been asserted that pattern of incorruptible Republicanism, himself a there is nothing more to lie said of the matter. 
Butler did not mean Sir Samuel Luke at ail, but f mer poet flnd alrn08t as great a wit as Butler, We do not hear that the green spectacles per- 
a certain Sir Henry Rosewell, or a certain Colonel w jjite he speaks contemptuously of the controvert suaded the horse into thinking that shavings were 
Rolle, both Devonshire men. And in confirniar sialists and satirists of his day, makes a special ex- grass. 

tion of it, we are told that Sir Hugh Do Bras was ception of Hudibras. I can fancy John Bunyan That; reader is. happiest whose, mind, is broad 
the tutelary saint of Devonshire. Butler, however, enjoying it furtively, and Milton, if he had had enough to enjoy the natural school for its nature, 
did not have so far to go for a name, but bor- such a thing as fun iu him would have laughed and the artificial for its artificiality, provided they 
rowed it of Spenser. He himself is the authority over it. be only good of their kind. At any rate We niust 

for the “conjecture,” as it is called, that his hero Many greater men and greater poets have left allow that the man who can produce one perfect 
and Sir Samuel Luke were identical. At the end a i oss valuable legacy to their countrymen than work is either a great genius or a very lucky one, 
of the first canto of part first of Hudibras occurs a Butler, who has made them the heirs of a perpet- (As far as we who read are concerned, it is of 
couplet of which the hist part-of the second .Verle ual fund of good humour, which is more nearly secondary importance which. And Pope has 
is left blank. This couplet, for want of attention allied to good morals than most people suspect. done this iu the Rape of the Lock. For wit, 
to the accent, lias been taken to be in ten syllable "1 ; fancy, invention and keeping, it has never .been 

measure, and therefore an exception to the rest of lecture lx. • surpassed. I do not say there is in it poetry of 

the poem. But it is only where we read it as a POPE. file highest order, or that Pope is a poet whom 

verse of four feet thatthe inevitable rhyme become There is nothing more curious whether in the any one would choose aS the companion of his 
perfectly Iludibrastic. The knight himself is the b j 8 tory of individual men or of n-ltions, than the best hours. Thereis no inspiration in it, no trum- 
spealtcr: reactions which occur at more or less frequent pet-eall,but forpureentertainmentitisunmatched. 

’Tis sung tliere is a valiant Mameluke intervals. The very earliest of Pope’s productions give iu- 

In foreign lands yelept [Sir Sam > Luke], The human mind, both in persons and societies, ' dications of that sense and discretion as well as 

KmonTpm^addre^« like a pendulum, which, the moment it, has wit, which afterwards so eminently distinguished 
i> tw m™ WaucL-ran* oral, reached the limit of its swing in onedirection, goes b,n j- The facility of expression is remarkable, 

Lutlei died pool , but not m want, on the 2nth i nev u ab ] y bac i. a „ r ar on tbe nfUr 3 ; de and a0 on and we find also that perfect balance of metre, 
September, 1680, in his sixty-eightli year. g®”? Dack as lar on the otber slde - and 80 on wbich be afterwards carried so far as to be weari- 

Butler’s poem is commonly considered the type T j ' a ti , evervthinff from the some - His Pastorals were written in Mssixteenth S 

of the burlesque—that as the representative of h^est to the lowest, frem religion to foshions of y? a ri and their publication immediately brought 
the gravely ludicrous, which seems to occupy a , ® The close cron and sober doublet of the him into notice. . The following four verses from 
kind of neutral ground between the witty and the p u were foIlowe ^ by the laces and periwigs the First Pastoral are quite characteristic in their 
humourous. But this is tree of the form rather of Ohar , os the g ficond . y The gcarH ^of our adtltbetic baIance : 

than the matter ol the poem. Burlesque appears gTand f atbers bave been displaced by as general a You, that too wise for pride, too good for power, 

to be wit infused with animal spirits—satire, for l7 tlip wnrId j la L « ' - A Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

tb, lira f.,1 or tin tblDg, with out any mefm , h ,, A* .too. alteiiato tJiSt te, and the W *’ ' 

gives us the quod enit demonstrandum without the 0®™™^ tliat tuture P criod of p0 P e ’ s correspondence with 

intermediate steps of the syllogism. Coleridge, | are tbe name of bolmet wlthout lto his friends, where Swift, his heart corroding with 
With admirable acuteness, has said that “ there is { P & n S, Ti tpra( nrP for half a rentnrv from the disappointed ambition at Dublin, Bolilngbrolte 
such a thing as scientific wit.” Therefore pure AfeiT vrfrtfon ral8ln S ddnsive turnips at his farm, and Pope ; 

wit sometimes gives an intellectual pleasure with- : ^ion, sh^oved the marks both of pretendingto disregard the lampoons which embit- , 

out making us laimh The wit that makes us and ot a klnd °, f artls V“ T- a F ^ A " v tered his life, played together the solemn farce of 
laug'hmost^ freely fethat which instantly accepts • to despise the world which it would have 

another man’s premises, and draws a conclusion % litu wickedness and a wilderness 5 ^ of wig ag-omzed them to be forgotten by. . .. 

from them in its own favour. A country gentle- VAf w n< ,ht h m In Po P es P oem ’ the Essa J r on OntaoBm, 

man was once showing his improvements to'the 1 « kai I s tbe bec A d br0u o llt back wun mm the wit and poet become apparent. It is full of 
Prince^o^igne, and'^ong oTlmr things, pointed {Ttetoidiress of ’ toe U En(?i^^for ffardan 1 fashfoM clear thougL eompaetly P Lpressed. In this, 
out to him a muddy spot which he called Fis lake. S^SSriWed It Is a fevounte tottof P oera ’ writte “ when Popo was onty twenty^one,.- 

;;» i8 ratbci ' 8ball F> i8 i4 ” Said !i e ’ the re- STueh as ^ F °' 

“ I assure you, Prince, a mah drowned himself in j merabers wbat Portia of J tbe B f isb 4 d . Serbia , such as. 

it.” “ Ah, he must have been a flatterer, then, „, .• v , p Kn u pr i 1 1 bp h ml o.v,t hk A IlttIe learning is a dangerous thing; 

answered I)e Litme Of the same kind is the ’ , 1 A ? . y 5 , B , U . ted \ , 1 • b0,1 g ht ™ For fools rush in where angels fear to tread; 

stow told of one of our old JilLsuchusette cferw- : doublet in dtaly ’ Ms r0 V Dd h ° se , ,D . Fl ' aIlce - hls True Wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 

stmy told ot one or our old MLassactiusetM clergy b0jmet m Germany, and his behaviour every- What oft was thought, hut ne’er so well expressed; 

men, Dr. Morse. At an association dinner, a where/ , For each ill author is as bad a friend. 

debate arose as to the benefit of whipping, in . feryden is the first eminent English poet whose In all of these we notice that terseness in which ! 

bringing up dnldrcn. Jho I ootor took the W orks show the marks of French influence, and a (regard being had to his especial range of thought) 

affirmative, and his chief opponent was a young dec ljneft'omthe artistic towards the artificial, from Pope has never been equalled. One cannot help 


Butler did not mean Sir Santo 
a certain Sir Henry Rosewell, o 
Rolle; both Devonshire men. 


is left blank. This couplet, for want of attention £ 
to the accent, lias been taken to be in ten syllable 
measure, and therefore an exception to the rest of 
the poem. But it is only where we read it as a 
verse of lour feet that the inevitable rhyme become 
perfectly Iludibrastic. The knight himself is the ] 
speaker; 


le always contrived-to give her tail 1 a pineh so “imy. Does sne not. is our liot, busy, talky, 
hat we might know she was there. In spite of "ews-mongering age favourable to the poet ? For 
he savageness of his satires,.his disposition seems J® e re® 80 "’ J* » particularly so. I hc sensitive 
0 have been a truly amiable, and his character as heart f d °! erworn f 1111 th i 8 b 'f lbn g 

n author was as purely fictitious as his style. I «> a tenality, and longs for a contrast-for the un- 


Vision ot bir Raniiral, or Beaver run round in the same way as the-ground colon 
nost any of the fugitive pieces in his by turning the vase until the plaster set, whit 
of Poems, and they will'find' him takes place in a few: minutes; this gives weij 
their mind in a new attitude. aad solidity to the Vessel. If the vase is requir, 

rica have and cherish poets? Oer- to hold water for cut flowers, the plaster litre 
3 she not ? 'Is onr hot, busy, talky, most bo saturated with good drying linseed oi 
ing age fevourabfe to the poet ? For Taking all things into consideration, potichomaiii 
it is particularly so. The sensitive !s a8 f like ly to improve the taste of those who p.r 
ted and overworn with this busthna sueit ’ a « crochet, leather-modelling, and Suhh-li h 


from Enrope. Ertgmvings, P of 
Gold Pens and PenciJs, &c. Pers< 


A great deal must be allowed to Pope, for the 2X er f nTen f soc *? t y h f 9 4he P 08 . 4 8 hope and sphere. Nion 
age in which he lived,.and not a little, I think, for We lo "" for blm -. J ns4 88 Clt y P 80 P ,e lor ba 7, b 
the influence of Swift. In his own province he SFOen trees and quiet streams; and year by year Po‘ la 
still stands unapproachably alone. If to be the h,s ^ [ocreasc. Witness the sue- ^ 

greatest satirist of individual men rather than of IW Whittier’s last beautiful idyl, Maud Muller. , 
human nature, if to be the highest expression F^cli .has. found its warlike a flash from the Gam , 
which the life of court and the ball-room has ever Ara } nt0 newspapers and magazines through the witc j 
found in verse, if to have added more phrases to P? 81 ? 41 ^’ Wo have met it in the parlour and the on (re 
our language than any .other but Sbakspeare, if lichen everywhere a favourite. Pray ask him Why 
to have charmed four generations, makes a man a ' or another . " un 

. .r’ . , . - Since, onetrv is eternal, and the need nf it con. dues 


-Imputations upon the Delicacy op Miss the an. Beautffai lau.tscnpc, JtttkfeTquc or [laiii bask 

Nightingale.— Will it be believed that persons spountt., at th« opUon of the kitter; aho ibe n«w wdW 

have been found ef minds sufficiently impure and ^Tboae wbf te"- 1 ”'"hnj hcalls ' • 

polluted to charge Miss Nightingale and her com- porfraitAfVamselvAor'miSiatOTea on 

panions with want of delicacy and propriety? folly euamened <m poiwlaln, «h#U lie faithfully s«Aed at 

What had young women to do among wounded zSftrKtastaot st., PhUaiielphia. 

men ? Why Miss Nightiugale ? why not Sairoy rimmnTraw 1 " 

Gamp? Why a Uuly ?,\vliy not an iron-fisted old jJHREJmOLOGY— Removal.— William L. 

witch, reeking of onions aiid ruin, with one hand M f us ? u , n ’ t is 

on-her patient’s pillow and another in his pocket? [kin. '' ho hasf in ad.iitit'm invhrennini^c-fl Knots ^imi 


lerin his pocket? vUia. Ho has, in addition It, Vlm-ntilogitalkoots a‘ml 
nurses Pont out, .’ 'Gu-ts. Still■;<.n«-rv l-.r If* 1 ■ -n-., • 

* join in with tin- ; !'" l " V min.i 


great poet, then he is one. He was the chief , 13 eterna1 ' aDa tiie 01 lt C0I ?‘ 

founder of an artificial style of writing which in sta,,t - the Poet ca “ never cease ou4 of our land ' 
his hand was living and powerful, because he used n ~ ”• s ~ 

it to express artificial modes of thinking, and an 

artificial state of society. Measured by any high ©IClUllligS flam Jmp f ttWttirfffitlS, 
standard of imagination, he will be found want- - — — 

ing ; tried by any. test of wit, he is unrivalled. The Shakspcare and Garrick goblet, made from 
To what futilities his theory of correctness led tlle memorable mulberry-tree that grew in Shak- 
in the next generation, when practised upon bv speares garden at Straifor d - Q u-A v on, was sold last 
rt,™ WLV. i,.„5 fifeatcM. weekatSothebyandTfilkinson’s, for £32. Garrick 




ik atSotheby and Wilkinson’s, fori632. Gam 


none were sent, aud a noble-hearted Englishwo- _ nd>ze ' _ r ‘ c0 _ 

man stepped in to supply the deficiency. Philadelphia Spring Goods. 

Miss Nightingale invented female nurses at J^ELARPLESS BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 
Scutari asone discoverer invented tbe steam-engine suk8 ,n ro20h S 6*‘ b ' n***mit ° f i al1 <4l t 

and another the printing press. Your “regular Orpundies, ZeriinL-l, lAgos.’ 

nurse ” comes before us as an amendment, not as PepBlfc, Shawfe, silk, Crape, Cashmere” Briiehe : ehtitKt? 
an original proposition. On the sheer beasts —has 5®!^ Sheetings, Furnishing Gontls, Irish Linens, Linen 
the English language a stronger phrase?—who men'Ld u,y« 1 Vtetings 'cioth'" 
can attribute iudolicacy to such actions,.we think 32 "suuth Second strrci - . ’ «»> LMlunarMU. 

it unnecessary to waste a further word. , - - 

Miss Nightingale’s mission has, however, called T) AGL LI.REOTY RES, Stereoscopes and 
forth opposition to another class. She has roused teaminatod lien.;.., taken in the highest perfection. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. STOWE. 

Boston, February 2, 1855. 


tsiderable tb,e odium theologieuim 'm 


e, wc hope notm many, tru „ 

'. Poor lady ! she is a S 
—she is a High Church- ] «*n»rhejr. 


y, hut still of considerable value. 

Our old city is unusually animated this winter. -Upon the authority of a report of a, con 

Generally so respectably stupid and sleepy, it has : mi ttee of the House of Coiamons, published- sons 
this winter started ifito an unwonted life. Lee- 1 since, when the consumption of tea did nc 
tures abound, and are crowded, and the opera is re ach anythinglike its present amount,it is state 
said never to have drawn such full and brilliant 4ba4 ° 4 4be 4 ® a annually sold in this country, a 
bot|seg amount varying from four to six millions of pound, 

Thp" Amw of Anti SW Wtn«w In t i, n « nothing more than a mixture 'of. sloe and ash have 
ine -CWK8C ot Ann ajavery Jectecs in the Tbe manu f ac t ure h as no t diminished with th 
Tremont temple have been wonderfully successful. ] al)se 0 f time, but is nursued at nresent with r 


You, that too Wise for pride, too good for pow< 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boaSI 


and of a kind of artistic vassalage to France. ^ 

From the compulsory saintship and short hair of c 

another man’s premises, and draws a conclusion 

from them in its own favour. A country gent£ , Charles the Second brought back with him 
man was once showing lus improvements to the p rencb manners ,Fr eueh moral sand F rench taste. lp 
Pl l 1T i ce 1 Ligne,and among other things, pointed ;The fondl3ess of ’ the English for foreign fashions S 

out to him a muddy spot which he called his lake. had lo bem noted . f t was a fav0 ^. ite butt of p °™’ A 
‘» 18 ra tber shallow, is it not? said the Prince. ; the of E j imbeth - S day . Everybody re- Sj°“ 

“ I assure you, Prince, a mah drowned himself m wbat Portia of Ae English lord : ve ^ a ’ s 

tt.” Ah, he must have been a flatterer, then ” ; „ h oddl he guited f j thinll be bt bis AJittlel 
answered I e Ligne. Of the same kind is the douMet Ita!y bis r0Md bose in France, his m 
story told ot one ot our old Massachusetts clergy- b n t . Ger Any, and his behaviour every- What of 

men, Dr. Morse. At an association xhnner, a w jj ere >» Poreacl 

debate arose as to the benefit of whipping, in Dryden is the first eminent English poet whose In all < 
bringing np children. J he Doctor took the work i sbow the marks of French influence, and a (regard b 
affirmative, and bis chief opponent was a young ;dec ]i ne fr ora theRrtistic towards the artificial, from Pope has 
minister whose reputation for veracity was not ^ t nre towards fashion. Dryden had known Mil- being str 
very high. He affirmed fjiat parents often did ^ ba d visited the. grand Jd mm probably in which th 
harm to their children bymnjust punishment from that „ small cbambc ? bun witb rt £ ty gl 4 n ;> ikDOW wh) 
not knowing the facts of tlto ease. “Why, said w here he is described as “ sitting in In elbow it appear, 
he, the only time my father ever whipped me b b dresged nea t]y in black, pale but not cada- of bis mil 

was or telling the truth.” “ Wei,’’retorted the yerou ’ „ 01 . bad foi / nd bim aa V e used «to sit in a tion of hi 

Doctor, “ it cured you of it, did nl it In wit coar3(J cloth coat at flie door of bis bouse bt) isb c( 
of this sort there is always a latent syllogism. ^ Bunbill Fields, in warm sunny weather, to - one wouk 
Then there s the wit which detects an unmten • tbe fresb air >. Dr den und ertopk to put the yout 
tionalbit of satire in a word of double meaning ; Wadise Lost -into rliyme, and on Milton’s - vigorous 
as where Sir Henry Wotton_ takes advantage of , bei asked be said A ber contemptuous]yi sp ?j gb tly 
the phrase common y used in Ins day to imply „ A be « t I if he wiU; . F H e alio 1 1 come 


Tickets have {been sold at it premium, and the 
hall, which seats about three thousand; has gene- - 
rally been as full as it could be packed. 

It is a noticeable thing about these lectures, [ 
that,all the more decided, fearless .and outspoken 
expressions of feeling, snelj as once were called I 
ultra, have been listened to with the greatest e(i- 
thnsiasm. Never, since Kossuth was in Boston, 


msiderable value. Sublapsaviau—she is,a Suprulapsarian—her views 2^, ’ f: ' c " ruei ' of Teini, tuM iktvket btrcetK. i>hh|i3el. 

hority* of a report of a com- u P oa at to ast tbirt y put of the thirty-nine articles iv phuxips’- 

of Commons, published some ate not above suspicion. ^ _ -- - - ‘ ' ' - 

: consumption of tea did not u &he etlra ber CU P S of K rae! with a spoon which X^AMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 North 
ts present amount, it is stated ” a s l?een blessed by tho Pope, she walks about in Fl{th street, Arch, Philadelphia. From (ids 
ally sold in this country, an 8li Pl>era which were originally intended for a low- M r ;’". ,ili ;, s «"»>• f >"’“«• «>• «».i 

ifour to six millions of pounds, cb “ r «b curate. She is gone out, not as nurse,but f ° 

1 mixture, of sloe and ash leaves. ™ a Propagandist. We can’t but think that, as a Rye, Buckwheat, EUtn. Oat and unhoitka Wheai 
as not diminished with the mere question or numbers, she will be puzzled , h fr <un the mill* delivered by an obliging purter. any? 
pursued at present with as Wlth ber task, bhe must convince her neophytes a w |, ' iu ! n| '' <« board tit* 


much secrecy and success as ever. 

-Lectures by Miss Maktixeai-.—A l.iss Har- 

{riet Martineau, the distinguished authoress, with 
a desire to. instruct by information regarding, the 
political and social aspect of the Russian, govern¬ 
ment, and its present chief, has lately been giving 
a series Of lectures- in the Lake district, illustra- 


by platoons, and pervert them 
still, what will become of thei 
the Rev. Oily Grubb, if this 


them by battalions. Tint I 


a whole house surging with a greater j and well-being of Europe 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread; 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought,hut ne’er so well expressed; 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 

In all of these we notice that terseness in which 


enthusiasm than during some of these lectures, language 
The lecturers do not so much seem, to produce 
feeling, as to devqlqp that which exists. On this : 
subject the wFble air seems to be charged with ^ 
electricity, and a speaker seems to be only the : „55T.^ 
conductor through whom it flashes into expression. . ell ?l 6 j 
It is a remarkable and most noticeable feet, t 

that Wendell Phillips, who in other-days was con- !ip be f ame 
sidered almost as beneath attention, as a disorga- At Cairo 
nizer and a madman, has drawn one of the largest g i V e mus 
and most enthusiastic houses of any this winter; .hemet A 
and that, though the object of his lecture was to with Geo 


ubb has seen through the low 
written to Mrs. Herbert, and has 
apers, and we publish her letter 
sees through this she-wolf in 
She will expose her pretensions 


language ,was suitable to her audience, who were , 
principally of the working class, and who express { 
their ’gratitude for the lady’s endeavours to con- { 
vcy instruction to them. 

-A French paper relates the following: ( 

“Felicien David, the celebrated French musi- i 
cian, is travelling in the East, during the vaca- ] 
tion of the Company to which he is attached, i 
The fame of his talents follows him everywhere. 
At Cairo, he was asked if he would consent to I 
give music lessons to the wives of the Pasha, Me- 1 
hemet All. David, who saw the harem filled 1 


ame of every Sunday school in these islands, 
re such projects lo end ? Even the Rev. Oily 
rubb himself—tbe partner of her theological 
nxieties—what might become of him if Miss 
ightingale were, to give him but one sly Angli- 
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nature towards fashion. Dryden had known Mil- being . .struck also with the singular discretion 
ton, had visited, the grand old man probably in which the poem gives evidence of. I do not 
that “small chamber hung with rusty green,” know where to look for another author in. whom 
where he is described as “ sitting in an elbow it appeared so early, and considering the vivacity 
chair, dressed neatly in black, pale but not cada- of bis mind and the constantly besetting tempta- 
verous,” or had found him as he used “ to sit in a tion of his wif, it-is still more wonderful. In his. 
gray coarse doth coat, at the door of his house boyish correspondence with poor old Wycherly, 
near Bunhill Fields, in warm sunny weather, to one would suppose him to be a man, and Wycheriy 
enjoy the fresh air.” Dryden undertook to put the youth. Rope's understanding was no less 
the Paradise Lost into rhyme, and on Milton’s vigorous than his fancy was lightsome and 
leave being asked, he said, rather contemptuously, sprightly. 

“ Ay, he may tag my verses, if he will.” He also I come now to what in itself would be enough 


We have not the same indignation for Mri 
rubb as tbe other dirty fellows who have ver 
ired to impute indelicacy to a stainless and spol 
ss lady, endeavouring to tread, as mortal maj 
i the steps of One who has left it as his ch , 
immand to his followers that they should d 
cactly what Miss Nightingale is doing at tli 


merely residence, and finds an undermeaning in it sa ; d ’ tbat Dryden was a good rhymist, but no to have immortalized him as a poet, the Rape°of 
—saying ‘thaUmiba^oreweve persons sent to t „ Pryden turned the great epic into a the Lock, in which, indeed, he appears more purely 
he abroad tor the service ot their I nnce. J drama caifed “ The State ol Innocence,” and in- as poet than in any other of his productions. 

On the other hand, 1 think unconsciousness and tended for representation on the stage. SirWal- Elsewhere he has shown more ■ force, more wit, 
want of intention, or at least the pretence of it, is Ter Scott drjjy remarks that the costume of our more reach of thought, but nowhere such a truly 
more or less essential to tbe ludicrous. Forthis first parents made it rather an awkward thing to artistic combination of eloquence-and fancy. His j 
reason what may be called the wit of events is br i n g them before tbe foot-lights. It is an illus- genius has here found its true direction, and the I 
always ludicrous. Nothing can be more so, for tration of the character of the times that {Dryden very same artificiality which in his pastorals was 
example, that the Pope’s sending a Cardinal’s hat makes Eve the mouthpiece of something very like unpleasing, heightens the effect and adds to the 1 
to John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, when ar- obscenity. Of tbe taste shown by such a travesty general keeping. As truly as Shakspeare is the^ 
rived in England after Henry the Eighth had nothing need be said. poet of Man, as God made him, dealing with 

taken off that prelate's head. So when Dr. in the poems of Dryden nothing is more strilc- great passions and innate motives, so truly is 
Johnson said very gravely, one day, that he had ing than the alternations between natural vigour Pope the, poet of society, the delineator of man- 
often thought' that if he had a harem he would and warmth of temperament, and the merest com- ners, the exposer of those motives which may be 
dress all the ladies in white linen—the uninten- monplaces of diction. His strength lay chiefly in called acquired, whose spring is in institutions and 
tional incongruity of the speech with the choree- , the understanding, and for weight of sterling habits of purely worldly origin, 
ter of the great moralist threw Boswell into am sense and masculine English, and force of argu- The whole poem more truly deserves the name 
ecstacy of laughter. Like this is the ludicrousness ment, I know nothing better than his prose. His of a creation than anything Pope ever wrote. The 
of Pope Paul III., writing to the Council of Trent, mind was a fervid one, and I think that in his action is confined to a world of his own, the guper- 
“ that they should begin with original sin, observ- verse he sometimes mistook metrical enthusiasm natural agency is wholly of his own contrivance, 
ing yet a dne respect unto the Emperor.” for poetry. In his poems we find wit, fancy, an and nothing is allowed to overstep the limitations 

Captain Basil Hull, when he travelled in this amplitude of nature, a rapid and graphic state- of the subject. It ranks by itself as one of the 
country, found the Yankees a people entirely des- ment of the external and antitheses of character, purest works of human fancy. Whether that 
titute of wit and humour. Perhaps our gravity, and a dignified fluency of verse rising sometimes fancy be purely poetical or not is another matter, 
which ought to have put him on the right scent, to majesty—but not much imagination in the high The perfection of form in the Rape of the Lock is 
deceived him. I do not know a more perfect ex- poetic meaning 1 of the term. jto me conclusive evidence that in it the natural 

ample of wit than something, which, as I have I have only spoken of hie poems at all, because genius of Pope found fuller and freer expression 
heard, was said to the captain himself. Stopping they stand midway between the old eta, which ; than in any other of his pdems. The others are 
at a village inn there came up a thunder-storm, died with Milton and Sir Thomas Browne, and j aggregates of brilliant passages rather than har- 
and Captain Hall surprised that a new country the new one which was just beginning. In the ; monious: wholes. 

Should have reached such perfection in these me- sixty years extending from 1660 to 1720, more ; [Mr. Lowell gave a detailed analysis of the 
teorologic manufactures, said to a bystander, French was imported into the language than at poem with extracts of sbme length.] 

«Wh y ® you have very heavy thunder here.” any other time since the Norman conquest. What The Essay on Man has been praised and ad- 
“ Well, yes,” replied the man, “ we du, considerin’ is of greater importance, it was French ideas and mired' by men of the most opposite beliefs, and 
the number of inhabitants.” Here is another ; sentiments that were coming in now, and which men of no belief at all.' Bishops and free-thinkers 
story which a stage driver told me once : A wag shaped the spirit, and through that the form of 'have met here on a common ground of sympathetic 
on the outside of the coach called to a man by the our literature. approval. And, indeed, there is no partibular 

roadside who was fencing some very poor land— T be condition of the English mint! at the begin- faith in it. It is a droll medley of inconsistent 
“ I say, mister, what are you fencing that pasture n ing of the last century was one particularly fitted (opinions. . Itmrov.es only two thtogs beyond a 
for? It would take forty acres on’t to starve a to be, magnetised from across the channel. The question; that Pope was not a great thinker; 1 
middle sized cow.” “Jesso; andl’m fencin'of it loyalty of everybody, both in politics and religion, andthatwhereverhefoundathought.no matter 
to keep'eour kettle eout? ” had been dislocated. A generation of material- {wbat, he would express it so tersely, so clearly, 

Now in the “ fortv acre ” part of this story, we ists was to balance the over-spiritualism of the aud such smoothness of versification, as tp 
have an instance of what is called American exag- Puritans. The other world had had its turn long I give it an everlasting currenev. Hobbes’s, un- 
aeration and which I take to be the symptom of enongh, and now this world was to have its chance. w ] eId y leviathan left stranded there on the. shore 
most promise in Yankee fun. For it marks that There seems to have been a universal scepticism, of the last age, and nauseous with the stench 
desire 1 for intensity of expression which is one and in its most dangerous form, that is, united of ^ selfishness—irom this Pope distilled a fra- 
phase of imagination. Indeed, many of these say- with a universal pretence of conformity. There grant ed with which to fill the brilliant lamps of 
Sare purely imaginative-as where a man said was an unbelief that did not believe even in itself, his phi osophy lamps like those in the tombs of 
T .Y .f„ U* *w ttlwt t, Awtftlo Gram Swift, who InnlreJ forward to a KfoTinnrift. alchemists, that go out the moment the healthy 


and that, though the object of his lecture was to with Georgians, Circassiaus almost Houries, open- in the steps of One who has left it as his ch .-f 
prove tho absolute necessity of the dissolution of ing before his eyes, accepted the proposal with a command to bis followers that, they should do 
the Union, he was heard throughout without the warmth almost too thinly disguised. He was led exactly wbat Miss Nightingale is doinf at the 
slightest intimation of disapprobation, in the most int0 tbe inapproachable gyneccura, and there, in present moment. Mrs, Grubb can only count up 
solemn and attentive silence. The papers en- a porcelain saloon, under the murmurs of a fra- to five, and she has counted up to five—her aritli- 
deavour to account for this fact, by attributing grant fountain, lie was presented to—five a bom i- metic is exhausted. If Miss Nightingale is to lie 
to Mr. Phillips an almost fabulous mastery of the ° ab le eunuchs. These fellows were to take the admired, wbat will become of tbe Rev. Oily and 
marical arts of oratory As in the time of le . 8S0DS 4ro . ra toe artist at d transmit them to the the hard books, and the nice little tracts) and’ 

Luther, the Romisirtractarians sought to Zver wives of h,sHighness I i-ehcienDavid is running above all, of the glory of Twaddleton-cum-Slop ? 
up the mighty fact that of the aroused movement _ Lord Pcter Robertsotl) wbose deatb is . an . £?'when' Miss Ni.ghttegale is forgotten- 

ot society by ascrib ng to Luther superhuman nounced itlithe Londoa papel .' ; was one of tbe few an(1 not before-Loudon limes S 

gifts ol person, intellect, voice and manner ; so intimate friends whom tbe late Mr. Lockhart, of f „ i urice 

now, many seek to blind themselves to the great tho Quarterly, had in Scotland. They haa known , ~, The foIlo . wl eS » lltcl 'al extract from a r l Reme re 

change in the community, by attributing it to the each other when both were young and briefless feto) 1 ' from a private soldier—-an only son—to his J piniadti,, 

oratorical power of an individual. They forget barristers, and the proud aud sensitive Lockhart, Uving nj «.poor cabin, near M«yi)aUy, | - 


’nation for Mrs * ***«*»« 

itovev.■; . 1 i'-i-. V.;r:::'r 

unless aad spot- A ,u /8 6 ^sortment alwa^H on hand, 
as mortal may, r ?Sf e A p ev . c -y forteviierwoxthjz celebrated Bank 
t !t« a Me V i Vault and Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to all lock 
t it as his ch ef picks, llohfes inoluded. 

they should do —-- 7 - r _ ~ _-_ 


the days when the same dazzling, smooth and who wished, it was said, after the death of his preianc L : . ' l 

polished eloquence spent its lightnings almost great father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, to drop all iiA . T , * at «allicklava. Jn # 

wholly in vain, and that such an audience would acquaintance with Scotland, Abbotsford aud Scot- w Z'a vonr nnl Anvt PoriMo 

once have received such a communication as tbe ^SpT/Te’jo^T^ SS/o 

Jews did of old by crying out and stopping their “Ttotoe^Xt lattorite nSSl Mllttbcr of Mose9 ’ if ^ ou and °wn darling «<"«#. 

GDratthet^fi ^ enormous follyo^^ wrUing and p^b ™7 conscience I was near forgetting “Sme 

is, that the tide is rising slowly, surely and with ii sb i n g_i a big old age—two successive volumes of bel ." How is every bone in her body.’ As I was mery, do 
resistless regularity. Every year lifts it higher, verse, happened to visit Loudon and to dine with f°‘“ g t0 ‘. a11 you wbe \ I h % an to s P eak of 
What, once was called ultraism, is now calm, the editor of the Quarterly to whom the second darling—if you and she only saw ns lying ; n 

universal belief; and the last and ultimate.ex- volume was dedicated. The humorist had be- . .down trenches—bad luck to them—and it 

treme of the most uncompromising Abolitionists come unusually sentimental, and begged that, rainm ]',. cat,s and d0 S s - Oh . an troth and its Ba „ abaw 

is now looked in the face with a serious scrutiny, after his death, his host should honour him—not 7 0urs ®“ wo "’ d dr 9P sauspanfuls of tears for the getting , 

It is true that the Northern public have not, as with a biograpby-but with an epitaph. Lock- ^ ^owj a ' rticlesi 
a mass,brought themselves to wish the dissolution hart extemporised the following felicitous couplet: all to seeTfor ^Musha anil »», m y "r T Oil 

nffhn TTnion • hifr f hpv hi vp r-nmn to tint noinf Here lies the Christian, Judge, and Poet Peter, ana an to seeiv ior oner. aViusna ana itb a. little ot I ^ 

? KSwIS r® Who broke the laws of God and man-and metre. lt goes, a great way here, and mighty little I’ve ^ 

m which they are willing to sit still, and give calm _ a \r r Tnmnrniii o nnf 1^0 • -i seen, unless you’d think it war the mark to «*et a i l h U 

attention to the discussion of that subject. The , qv AnDn ^ontleman who is said ballet from one of the hairy vagabonds, the°Rus- SjteJ'w 
fact that this subject was carefully cousidered, iu r 0 pn aln nll a ! h . '^^Un^Tnnri xte b ? ea lectan ?S m hans. Pon my conscience I’d think it much more fancy Wi 
a long and elaborate series of articles in ihe oncrable to die of starvation in Skibcreen, and be |te«f P« 

Tribune, last season, and that Wendell Phillips aLcdote: , the following ^ bom$ and bcr ried what you might call 

has met with such decided acceptance in present- “When Madame Taglioni quitted St. Peters- dacent '/- But, agra macre, sure I must tell you Paper,! 
: ing it before public audiences this wtoter, are burgh she left a pair of slippers at the hotel, ' y t hTfwac mi ! S *' n n ° W Portfolio 

signs of deep significance. Those who have used The landlord soon made his good fortune known, 1G blilvest .fellows Wmlaof 

the cry of dissolution of the Union as a threat to and 50, 100 and even 200 rubles (£20) were freely Almn . T a ? c ?°^, en „ 1 c , r 1 ' >ss l “e riv er at g ers’, w 

frighten unruly children, may one day find the offered for the forgotten slipper The landlord, after ‘ me , ’ ftbd if you^nTy sawtoVboilcts^ bo^ut 
same threat turned round upon themselves, in a however, finding the public enthusiasm increase sbelB) ) yblff ■ • — ' a ? d —:— 


letter from a private soldier—an only son—to bis 
mother, living in a poor cabin, near Moynalty, 
Ireland : 

“ The Camp at BallicHava. 

“ 0 ! ahager Jewel--Stare its sorry your own 
boy wod be to friten your ould hart by telling you 
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form which has in earnest meaning; Tt may be us lie raised his demand, peremptorily refused to 
their turn to make Concessions to prevent it. W} Wlth tb8 . s]l PP^ under. 1,000 roubles (£100) 
r ,„ . . ... This sum being rather more than any individual 

1 he culminating point of the changed public appeared willing to give, thirty-five persons 
feeling in Masitehusetts, this winter, has been clubbed together and purchased the slippers, 
shown by the election of Wilson to the United They then wanted to know what to do with them. 
States Senate. This is the flash of the long- Afterraany,suggestions, noneofwhichgavegcne- 
gath®ing cloud, the high-water mark of the fast- ial satisfaction, it was proposed by one of the 
risimr tide. " speculators, more enthusiastic and original than 

No appoiutmqhCeOuId have been more distaste- his feRows, that they should eat them! The 
ful to that aristocracy which has so long ruled Hndlord of the hotel pronounced the idea to be 

were dewy with the Greek of Plato, to Henry sU entlu]SiastS) with the lecturer as their guest, 
Wilson, from the shoemaker’s bench at {Natick, , (]id actually eat Taglioni’s slippers, and washed 
seems truly a nine days' fall, and, accordingly, them down in bumpers of champagne, in which 
“ confounded Chaos roars.” tlieydrank tbthehealthofthecharmingdanseu.se.” 


Shells flying about me, sure it was enough to make 
my heart full. Well, I got to the other sida of the 
river, after being wet up to my neck, and just as 
I reached the bank my shako was struck off by a 
cantton-ball; and if you only saw your own beau¬ 
tiful noby-lioaded boy, without a bit of a caubicn 
to save his head from the sun, sure you would 
have broalt your baft out and out. On I marched, 
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rising tide. speculators, more enthusiastic 

No appoiutmqhi eOuId have been more distaste- his feilows that they should 
ful to that aristocracy which has so long ruled land . ord °‘ the hotel pronoun. 
Boston To from attic Everett whore Ups ^t ^feh wafSlgVyTl' 
were “ dewy with the Greek of Plato,” toAIenry ; six e ’ ntluliiabtS) with the lectu 
Wilson, from the shoemaker’s bench at Natick; ,Ji d actually eat Taglioni’s sli; 


irefor intensity of expression which is one and in its most dangerous form, that is, united of its selfishness—irom this Pope distilled a fra¬ 
me of imagination. Indeed, many of these say- with a universal pretence of conformity. There grant oil with which to fill the brilliant lamps of 
, are purely imagmative-as where a man said was an unbelief that did not believe even in itself, his philosophy lamps like those in the tombs of 
«™hiter ke knew that “he painted a shingle Dean Swift, who looked forward to a Bishopric, alchemists, that go out the moment the healthy 
exactly like marble that when it fell into the could write a book, whose moral, if it had any, air is let m upon them. The only positive doe- 
river it Sik” A man told me once that the was that one religion was about as good as an- trine in the poem is the selfishness of Hobbes set 
people ofa certain country town were so univer- other, ami accepted a cure of souls when it was to music, and the pantheism of Spmoza brought 
ashy dishonest “ that toy bad to tote in toir doubtful if ha thought eisu had any souls to be down from mysticism to common-place. Nothing 


ems truly a. nine days’ fall, and, accordingly’ them down in bumpers of champagn^fowhich w, itb great pain raise the gun and fire_ at me’; but T)ORT. 
jonfounded Chaos roars.” tlieydrank to the health of tbe ebarmingdanseuse.” thatol^rouched^ver to^thewetch and ca^ht Woftff M 

But what has done it? Who have done it ? - The Wilberforce Family.— “ When it was him by the gullet; and saysI.^By thehole^f my Articles ^ 

hey who outraged manhood and womanhood, known, 7; says the London Record, “ That no fewer coat, if my mother’s son had you down in Moy- ' P. rea8ly for tl ; 
id human nature, in the Tate atrocious slave ^an four of the sons of this illustrious man had nalty, it’s little he’d think of kicking half a score So-aCi 
iptures. They have elected Wilson. They determined on entering the ministry of the estab- of ye’s.’ Well, tho’the spalpeen fired at me and Perfumery, o 


They who outraged manhood and womanhood, known,” says the London Record, (t That no fewer coat, if my mother’s son had you down in Moy- 1 P^asly for travelling purpose.^ 

and human hatte,' in "the ’ Tate' afebcidus slate than four of the sons of this illustrious man had nalty, it’s little he’d think of kicking half a score * aC hls weiSiecto^ 

captures. They have elected Wilson. They determined on entering the ministry of the estab- 0 f ye’s.’ Well, tho’ the spalpeen fired at me and Perfumery, of the best descri 

“the precious diamond stolefrom the head of Jishment, the fact among the churchmen was mat- I lying, I could not murther him in cold Mood. ^English and American man 

old Boston, that they might “put it in their janft aptogfitona of Well, I must end here, and entroth, if Iwas down i£Srt 

pocket!” They shamed hlr in her own eight, in f 4b ^ou once more, it would take a power of 

the siVht of all her sons and daughters * and the ^ eir dev0 ^ 01110 tile cau9e of re “S 10 . n * Year.s talking about honour to coaks me away. And Cases > Portfolios, Pocket Book 
.raLxT ! d passed away, the young men were ordained, one hoping you and Kitty all the hanniuess of the “d a general assortment of u 


j had any souls to be' down from mysticism to common-place. N otking 


the siffht of all hersraisand davSitera • and the in S 4beir devotion to the cause of^religion. Years talking about honour to coaks me away. And 

the sight or altnersons and daughters ,and the p aS Bed away, the youngmen were ordained, one hoping you and Kittv all the haDnines® of the ,Di * several assortment of usefoi Fancy artiiies 
deep, hot heart of the people haa never forgotten became a vicar, another an archdeacon, while a Britovs 7 I remton P f “ „„„ , , wm. t. fry, Manufacturer, 

the insult, and this election is the result. third rapidly passed through the successive stages J « Ami Kitty’surer true hearted lover ’ ’ 221 Arch street, above Sixth, north side, Philadelphia. 

A business man of Boston, who has hitherto a curate, yiear, archdeacon and dean, until at « Pa3 , ' • ; - 








